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Blayde of St. Dominic’s 


I. 
BLAYDE AND HIS FELLOW BLADE 


BARRY BLAYDE was a handsome, fair-haired, 
well-knit specimen of boyhood. His big blue 
eyes filled with the light of humour just as 
readily as his lips parted in a smile. Neverthe- 
less his chin indicated firmness—perhaps a 
little obstinacy. 

His companion, Tom Tresser, with more 
rugged features and a complexion much darker, 
was also quite an engaging boy. 

They were seated on a fallen tree at the edge 
of a plantation, arguing in boyish fashion. 

‘ We'll toss for it,’ said Barry. ‘ Heads we go 
rabbiting, tails we go for a dip.’ 

A coin was spun up, and ‘ rabbits ” won. 

‘Come along,’ urged Barry. ‘ We'll fetch 
Mack and a ferret and get on with it.’ 

The two boys had been bosom friends almost 
from babyhood. Each was an only son, and 
their family estates adjoined each other. They 
were seldom far apart. All their tastes were in 
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common. They were day scholars at Parkdale 
School, that lay at the back of a no very distant — 
clump of elms. ’ 

It was the mid-week half-holiday and a blazing 
hot September afternoon. As there was no 
definite cricket match on at school, only a knock- 
up game, the two chums had decided to enjoy 
themselves entirely on their own. 

Presently it was known to the couple that 
Barry’s wire-haired fox terrier was missing. 
No one at home could recollect having seen him 
since about the middle of the morning. 

Barry had an abiding affection for Mack, who 
was a knowing quadruped, and could do almost 
anything but talk. His disappearance was very 
disturbing. 

_ The two boys went into the village to make 
inquiries. 

Somebody mentioned that a gipsy van had 
passed along that morning, and perhaps some 
Romany chap had noticed the dog’s good points 
and had stolen him. 

This was said to Tresser while Barry was 
a little distance ahead talking to a boy. 

Tom saw Barry fall back a couple of steps in 
sheer amazement, and then he blazed into anger, 
his hands clenching and unclenching. He put 
a hand into his pocket and gave the boy a 
coin. 

Barry strode back to Tom, stared at him for 
a moment, jerked his head forward, and then 
gasped out : 
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* That preposterous old ass, Rickaby, has got 
Mack. He was caught in their idiotic rabbit 
hutch—warren they call it. He is tied up at 
their piggery and is having a first-class hiding at 
regular intervals. Then old Rickaby will turn 
him loose or else kill him.’ 

Barry’s father was Sir Humphrey Blayde, 
whose ancestral home was Parkdale Court, where 
the family had ruled since the days of the 
Plantagenets. It was a fine old pile, with a 
dignity and grandeur all its own, and fittingly 
matched by its contents—old armour, pictures, 
antique furniture, and almost priceless heirlooms. 

The Tressers, who had been bankers for 
generations, lived at the Paddocks, a fine resi- 
dence, but nothing to compare to the Court. 

Richard Rickaby was a self-made, purse-proud, 
pushing individual who lived at the Moat, 
a modern, rather ugly building, mostly red 
terra-cotta, with only about three acres of ground. 
Rickaby had desired the baronet to sell him 
some land in order to swell his demesne, but 
Sir Humphrey had courteously declined. 

At the far end of his limited estate Rickaby had 
made an enclosure of many loads of sand and stone, 
among which he had turned down some rabbits, 
where he could enjoy a little easy sport—not 
that it would appeal to any real sportsman. 

‘ Rickaby, eh?’ said Tresser. ‘ He’s a can- 
tankerous old beggar.’ 

‘ He’s the limit,’ agreed Barry, dull anger in his 
voice. ‘ Well, hell not keep Mack a prisoner 
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long unless he can capture me and tie me up 
with him.’ 

Tom nodded his comprehension and agree- 
ment. He rubbed his hands appreciatively. 
There was no need for him to say that, no matter 
what the scheme of operations, he was at Barry’s 
sole command. 

The two boys turned into the plantation, and, 
by a devious route, made their way to the rear of 
the Rickaby territory. They purposed to 
approach the piggery by stealth, and first ascer- 
tain if the village boy’s information were correct. 
If they gave notice of their coming, Mack would 
probably be released, and any accusation of ill- 
treatment would elicit nothing more than blank 
denial. 

Presently Blayde and Tresser arrived at 
Rickaby’s back fence of closely-built stout boards, 
with barbed wire running along the top. The 
couple surveyed it with sombre eyes, and then 
in whispers decided how to circumvent it, if 
necessity arose. 

After brief scouting Barry found a convenient 
peephole, and in a bricked space in front of some 
pigsties he could see Mack tied up to a stake. 
He beckoned Tom, who verified the fact that 
they had been on a red-hot trail. 

So far, so good. Now they would wait to learn 
whether the dog was being systematically ill-used. 

The two boys sat down, Barry glooming, and 
doing little more than nod when Tom made some 
whispered remarks. 
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Suddenly Mack barked. 

Barry sprang to his feet and applied an eye 
to his observation crack. 

Mack, with bared teeth, was snarling at the 
approach of a young lout with a dog-whip in his 
hand. The dog tugged at the detaining leash, 
rolling his eyes with quite a demoniacal expres- 
sion, and shivering in anticipation of a repeti- 
tion of former suffering. 

With thunder in his eyes Barry slipped off his 
coat, which he flung across the top of the fence 
to cover the metal barbs. Tom set him a 
back, and. by its means Barry was over the 
fence in a flash, just as the descending whip was 
making the desperate dog yelp with pain. 

Barry’s sudden appearance created quite dis- 
similar impressions in two quarters. 

Mack’s doggy intelligence told him that his 
_ purgatory was at an end; his ears cocked, and 
his stumpy tail wagged, regardless of the weal 
with which the lash had just decorated it. 

The loutish pig-herd figuratively had his 
tail between his legs; he was struck rigid with 
quite evident fear. He turned to run, but a 
prompt strategic move of Barry’s cut off all 
hope of escape. 

Thus cornered, but armed with the lash to 
give him confidence, the lout showed fight ; 
and, with the whip upraised, turned upon Barry 
and boldly ordered him to take himself off by 
the way he had come. 

He was very much surprised to find the whip 
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snatched out of his hand by Tresser, who, 
unaided, had more slowly negotiated the fence. 

There was no time allowed the lout to wonder 
how it had happened, for Barry had sailed into 
him with an impetuosity that would brook no 
denial. He was a little beside himself. He 
fought with amazing viciousness, that gave his 
opponent no chance to play for time, until his 
yells for assistance could bring relief from this 
terrible young avenger. Even as the fellow 
opened his mouth to sound the loud timbrel of 
alarm, Barry’s fist dropped into the ugly con- 
traption, cut his lip, and loosened a couple of 
teeth. 

At the end of three breathless but moving 
minutes, the youthful guardian of the pigs was 
licked into palpitating helplessness. He was 
on his hands and knees, groaning and whimper- 
ing. 

‘ That’s for munching my dog, you—you-— 
Old Rickaby ought indeed to keep pigs, and 
you would be better in a sty yourself than 
attending to the beggars.’ 

As Barry spoke, he was viewing the defeated 
with the liveliest distaste. His eyes strayed 
elsewhere, and a glint in them intimated a 
sudden idea. He looked at Tom; he pointed 
to a near-by sunken quagmire; he pointed to 
the crumpled-up lout; he made a swinging 
gesture with his arms. 

Tom grinned and nodded. 

The next moment they had seized the enemy, 
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one by a leg, the other a wing. They swung 
him twice and then let go, and he fell into the 
horrible slush with a plop ! 

When the fellow struggled to his feet, he was 
the most comical monument imaginable. 

Barry and Tom for a moment were struck 
silly by the sight he presented to their startled 
gaze. Then they laughed uncontrollably, and 
Mack added joyous barks, as if filled with glee 
at the knowledge that rough justice had overtaken 
his tormentor. 

But a diversion was caused by the unexpected 
appearance of a groom, his rubbered soles 
deadening his footsteps. He grasped the situa- 
tion at a glance and made a dash at Barry, only to 
fall headlong over Tom’s foot, which shot out 
to impede him. 

As if they read each other’s thoughts, and by 
- common consent, the hefty couple laid vigorous 
hands on the groom. He offered desperate 
resistance, but without avail, and he was remorse- 
lessly frog-marched and plumped into the ooze. 

It was a most delirious moment. The lout 
had not left the quagmire. He had been 
scraping his features with his hands. Now the 
groom dropped at his feet, causing him to lose 
his balance, and both were squirming in the 
slime, striking at each other in their blind rage 
and intensifying their deplorable condition. 

Barry and Tom decided it was no longer any 
place for them. The sooner they skedaddled 
the better. Mack’s leash was cut, There was a 
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step-ladder handy. In something less than a 
minute the dog was dropped over the boards. 
Barry followed him, and then Tom—just in 
time to avoid a half-brick that struck the top 
of the fence as he left it. 

The breezy couple, chortling with amusement 
and filled with huge satisfaction, made tracks for 
the plantation, whose cover they sought. There 
they lay down and howled with glee, with Mack, 
a lump of doggy joyousness, dancing round them, 
giving the face of each an occasional lick as a 
tribute of affection and a token of gratitude for 
having so signally smitten the Philistines for him. 

‘Oh! my aunt!’ exclaimed Barry, sitting 
up. ‘Did you ever see——’ 

‘Never,’ said Tom. ‘I shall remember, as 
long as I live, those two chaps snarling and 
fighting in that unmentionable hole. Tee-hee!’ 

Barry was stroking Mack and inspecting his 
skin, which he found was criss-crossed with 
weais that told their own story. 

‘What about rabbits ?” asked Barry. ‘ Shall 
I go and fetch a ferret ?’ 

* Just as you like,’ said Tom. ‘ It’s very hot, 
and I’d just as soon let the bunnies off.’ 

‘Righto!’ agreed Barry. ‘ We'll go to the 
Court and tell Nick Evans how we’ve put it 
across Rickaby’s groom. Nick detests him. 
They snaggle over something whenever they 
happen to meet at the village inn. Nick will 
attend to Mack, too. Give him a hot bath, 
perhaps. Poor old chap.’ 
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He patted his canine friend and rubbed his 
nose on the wiry coat. 

Nick Evans was the chauffeur at the Court. 
When he was a flight-sergeant in the R.A.F. he 
won the Army light-weight boxing champion- 
ship. Barry and Tom were immense favourites 
of his. Nothing pleased him better than to 
instruct them in boxing, and, as they were most 
apt pupils, any lad of their own age—or a bit 
older, for that matter—would find either of 
them a most difficult handful. 

It happened that Evans was out with the car, 
so the two boys saw to the comfort of the dog 
themselves. 

They were still at a loose end and undecided 
what to do, until Barry remembered that he 
had set a pike-line the previous evening and 
forgotten to visit it on his way to school that 
morning, or on his return home at midday. 

That settled it. They would go down and 
inspect the line, and would then have a dip in a 
stretch of the stream where the bank lent itself 
to diving, and there was a nice gravel bottom. 

Bathing in pleasant surroundings on a hot 
afternoon sounded very attractive. 

They did not know that something would 
cause quite a change in their programme ! 


II 
THE WATER SPRITE 


BarrY and Tom were approaching the bathing 
station, from which only a few yards of greenery 
separated them, when they came to a-sudden 
halt, turning to each other inquiringly. 

‘Someone having a dip, and blowing and 
kicking up like a jolly old grampus,’ whispered 
Tresser. 

‘Sounds more like a baby hippopotamus,’ 
returned Barry, who was stealing forward to 
take a peep at the noisy natator. 

He beckoned Tom with his head. The couple 
stood shoulder to shoulder, peering through the 
leafy screen at the almost still water between 
them and the opposite bank, whereon stood a 
man puffing and blowing, about to take a plunge. 

He was stockily built, with slightly bowed legs, 
one foot adorned with a goodly-sized bunion, 
and a paunch that promised to develop into 
generous proportions. His red face was flanked 
with scrubby reddish whiskers ; his nose was of 
the snub variety; his eyes were deep-set and 
piercing ; and his lips were thin, suggesting an 
irritable temperament. 

16 
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‘Beauty unadorned,’ murmured Barry, with 
whimsical smile. ‘ Leander, I don’t think !’ 

At that moment Mr. Richard Rickaby flopped 
into the water, smiting it laterally with a mighty 
slap, that created almost a tidal wave. 

‘Bless and preserve my tummy,’ whispered 
Tom, rubbing himself sympathetically. 

Barry apparently did not hear the remark. 
He was suddenly immersed in deep thought 
that was giving rise to a slow half-smile, that 
developed into a sardonic chuckle. 

‘Tom,’ he breathed, ‘that splashing old 
hunks gave the orders for Mack to be ill-treated. 
He’s the arch-villain ; the slush-merchant only 
carried out his instructions.’ 

_ Tresser nodded vigorously, in complete 
agreement. 

‘ This chance is too good to miss,’ went on 
Barry. ‘If his clothes are on the bank, he'll 
find them missing when he comes to dress.’ 

Tom’s dancing eyes alone told what he thought 
of the suggestion. It met with his whole- 
souled approval. He considered it a brain-wave 
that it would be a boyish sin not to put into 
operation. 

“Their luck was in, and Mr. Rickaby’s corre- 
spondingly out. His clothes were on the bank, 
and easily annexed as the swimmer lay on his 
back in the middle of the pool, looking up into 
the sky, without a thought that mischievous 
fate had delivered him into the hands of the 
enemy. 
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Presently the gentleman concluded that he had 
sacrificed sufficiently to Undine, or whatever — 
other water nymph he might have fancied had he 
ever heard of the mythical ladies. Thereupon 
he splashed to the water’s edge opposite to the 
spot where he had disrobed. 

Even as he stood up, his heart sank—not into 
his boots, for his square-toed footgear could be 
seen on the bank. His boots, in fact, were the 
only articles of his attire that were within sight ; 
everything else apparently had vanished into thin 


ir. 

Mr. Rickaby shivered, as if an Arctic current 
had suddenly entered that meandering, gentle 
stream. 

-What on earth had become of his: clothes ? 

That was the question Mr. Rickaby addressed 
to himself as well as Nature all around him. He 
decked the question with some verbal trimmings 
into which the reader need not inquire. He ran 
his fingers through his hair half distractedly. 

He came to the quite natural conclusion that 
a passing tramp had despoiled him. If he were 


a magistrate, woe betide any out-of-work casual — 


who ever came before him. It was a standing © 
grievance with him that he had not been elected 
to adorn the magistracy, thanks, he believed, to 
the opposition of Sir Humphrey Blayde and a 
few of his friends. 

How was he to get home, clad only in boots 
and a bathing costume with black and yellow 
stripes? If he could only have boasted of a 
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waist he might have passed for a gigantic wasp, 
and in any case his temper would conform to the 
illusion most admirably. 

To make his way to the Moat he would have 
to pass through the village. To run that 
gauntlet was a terrible thought that made him 
flush from head to foot, and yet at the same time 
there was an icy chill afflicting his spine. 

He supposed that it was about four o’clock. 
He was reminded that a gold watch had gone 
with his clothes, and some money too. A thin 
curse escaped him, for the loss of money, above 
all, touched a vulnerable spot. 

Anyhow, the village would be practically 
asleep—the men not home from work, the 
women most likely dozing, and the children 
did not come out from school until four-thirty. 
If he bestirred himself, with a bit of luck he 
might reach home almost unseen by anyone. 
Then he would ring up the police and put them 
on the track of the miscreant who had stolen his 
clothes. 

In this matter Richard Rickaby was on the 
knees of the gods, frem which slippery place he 
was going to slide helplessly into a situation 
undreamt-of. He had no inkling of it, or he 
would have risked pneumonia or lumbago, or 
both, by remaining where he was until dusk 
would lend.its kindly aid. 

Leaving the stream and taking to the fields, 
he passed a few straggling houses, unperceived 
by anyoné except a dog, that objected to the 
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peregrinations of a black and yellow mon- 
strosity which was blessed with the gift of very 
voluble bad language. 

Then occurred the catastrophe—it was nothing 
less. 

Mr. Rickaby turned into the one main street 
of the village, and gulped with delirious pleasure 
to find it absolutely empty—not an inhabitant in 
sight. 

rir his years and weight he was footing it like 
a marathon runner with the goal in sight, when 
a horde of boys and girls turned a corner almost 
into his path. 

As if for his special undoing, school this after- 
noon was dismissing earlier than usual. 

The shock played havoc with the runner’s 
wind; he narrowly escaped a paralytic stroke. 
Then panic struck him into a desperate spurt. 

For just a moment the juveniles viewed him 
only with rather mild interest, supposing he 
was some stranger training for a race, or maybe 
a straggler from a cross-country event. 

Then with a triumphant yell they recognized 
him—and Mr. Rickaby, be it said, was not a 
persona grata in village circles. The bulk of 
them fell in at his rear, but the bigger boys 
could keep up with him, and had sufficient breath 
left to give him useful running tips, alternating 
with satirical remarks about his appearance that 
jabbed him almost into frenzy. 

Never mind, the worst would be over when he 
could turn an approaching corner and leave the 
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village street behind him. Only a few yards 
farther, he could take to some more fields, and 
gain the haven of the Moat by a back way. 

Then the climax smote him in the shape of the 
village sweep, on foot, carrying the paraphernalia 
of his dusty and despised profession. 

The now rather wobbly figure in black and 
gold, in turning the corner hurtled into the 
grimy wayfarer, and not only incontinently sat 
him down, but added insult to injury by actually 
sitting upon him. 

As he was taken off his feet, the amazed sweep 

recognized the one who was causing his sum- 
mary downfall; and, as Mr. Rickaby got on to 
his hands and knees, the sweep took vigorous 
action in asserting his rights to a portion of the 
road, for the upkeep of which he paid county 
council rates like a true-born Briton. 
_ Mr. Sweep promptly pushed his brush into 
the apoplectic features of Mr. Rickaby, and 
stridently demanded to know where he was 
coming to. His tone lost nothing in acerbity as 
the dusty bogyman recollected that the Rickaby 
chimneys at the Moat were swept by a rival 
from the neighbouring town of Dudbridge. 

Until that moment the sweep had never 
realized how popular he was with the youth of 
the village. His black-powdered visage nearly 
blushed at the bubbling applause that greeted 
his contribution towards the entertainment. 

Mr. Rickaby, with his vocal organs choked 
with soot, was unable to answer the sweep’s 
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indignant inquiry. He only scrambled to his 
feet and made for the stile that led to the fields— 
a veritable promised land to his throbbing head 
and tired legs. 

Just as he left the road a motor-car passed, 
and the gentleman driver interestedly watched 
the strange figure in black and gold. 

Barry Blayde and Tom Tresser had taken 
cover in a hedge at the bend in the road where 
Rickaby had collided with the sweep. They 
were thus permitted to witness a debacle such 
as had never entered their wildest imagination. 

They watched in silence, taking good care not 
to expose themselves, either to the victim or 
the villagers who gloated over his downfall. 

Shortly, as the couple wended their way in an 
entirely opposite direction, Tresser paused and 
looked down, thinking. He shook his head a 
little disapprovingly. 

‘You know, Barry,’ he said, looking up 
quickly, ‘I’m sorry for Rickaby. I never 
dreamt he would go through the mill like 
that. He was rather a pathetic figure at the 
finish.’ 

Barry’s chin was in the air and his eyes level. 

* So was Mack a pathetic figure,’ he reminded 
his chum bitterly. ‘You didn’t examine his 
half-flayed skin. I did. I could cry when I 
think of it.’ 

* There'll be a jolly old rumpus about it, I 
expect,’ opined Tom. ‘ Thank goodness no 
one saw us, or we'd be getting into a most 
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unholy row. It is practically certain that we 
shall be suspected.’ 

‘ Let them get on with it,’ said Barry indiffer- 
ently. ‘ So long as they can prove nothing——’ 

Meanwhile Mr. Rickaby made his way to the 
barb-topped fence at the back of his grounds. 
He called to one of his men, who passed the 
step-ladder over for his master to gain the privacy 
for which his soul yearned. 

The fellow did not appear to be unduly 
surprised. As a matter of fact his master’s 
unorthodox appearance caused a quick gleam of 
comprehension to appear in his eyes. He 
pointed excitedly to the foot of the fence only a 
few yards away. His words tumbled pell- 
mell in his eagerness. 

‘I had just found them, sir,’ he said. ‘ Was 
going to take ’em to the house to see if anybody 
knew what it meant.’ 

To Mr. Rickaby’s amazement the man was 
pointing to his own clothes, which he had last 
seen on the bank of the stream when he shed 
them preparatory to his unfortunate dip. 

He sat down on a wheelbarrow handle—the 
only available seat. He had never wanted a 
rest more badly. He told the man to collect 
the garments and bring them to him. 

He went through the pockets of his coat and 
trousers, and found his money, pocket-book, and 
some loose papers were intact. 

At that moment there came a most unwelcome 
interruption. 
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Mr. Rickaby had quite forgotten a most 
important engagement that was overdue by 
quite half an hour. A gentleman was coming 
to see him to discuss putting forward Mr. 
Rickaby’s name once more for the magistracy. 

He had arrived by car at the appoimted time 
to find Mr. Rickaby out, and his wife only able 
to say that she expected him to return at any 
moment. 

As the visitor was a gentleman farmer, Mrs. 
Rickaby supposed he would be interested in her 
husband’s prize pigs, and his inspection of them 
would while away the time until Mr. Rickaby 
returned. So she brought him to the piggery 
herself, to provide an immense surprise for 
everybody concerned. 

It was a most disconcerting moment for Mr. 
Rickaby, who entered upon a voluble explanation 
ae the predicament in which his visitor found 


The gentleman was sympathetic, but the 
irrepressible twitching of his lips indicated that 
as humour of the situation was not lost upon 


Mr. Rickaby went off to the house to dress, 
while the visitor admired the pigs. 

It was then that Rickaby made another dis- 
covery. He carried his half-hunter gold watch 
in a wash-leather bag in his waistcoat pocket 
without a chain. 


The pocket was empty—the watch was gone! 


III 
RICKABY RUMPLED 


News of Mr. Rickaby’s race against time and 
his collision with the sweep spread through 
the district like a flame; and as the story was 
repeated, it was distorted until no one knew what 
to believe. 

Rickaby had promptly reported the theft of 
his watch to the police, and that news also was 
soon going the round. 

It gave rise to the rumour that Rickaby had 
caught the miscreant at his nefarious work ; 
had chased the fellow over hill and dale; and 
had only lost sight of him just as they reached 
the village. 

It was a far better story than the unimaginative 
victim could have thought out for himself. He 
decided to leave it at that. 

But when he learnt what had happened to 
two of his employees earlier in the afternoon, he 
assured himself that he could now see daylight ; 
he had fallen in at the tail end of the little queue 
that had been dragged to the seat of justice to 
receive correction for the suffering inflicted on a 
dog. 
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‘Young Blayde and Tresser did it,’ he 
declared to his wife, ‘ and all I want is a ha’porth 
of proof so as to charge them with theft.’ 

‘They might have moved your clothes,’ she 
agreed, ‘but I don’t believe for a moment 
they would steal your watch.’ 

“Never mind about believing it,’ snapped 
Rickaby. ‘I don’t care a rap so long as I get 
an excuse to haul ’em up before the magistrates. 
Even if they proved their innocence, they 
wouldn’t like having to do it.’ 

Mrs. Rickaby advised him to drop the matter, 
as it was best forgotten, but he would not be 
gainsaid. 

‘T’ll get Dick to ferret it out,’ he decided. 
* One or other of ’em will be sure to boast about 
it at school, or tell it as a secret. Dick don’t 
love the couple, and would be glad to square 
accounts with ’°em; and I’d give him an extra 
good tip for laying them by the heels.’ 

Master Dick was unpleasantly the son of his 
father. He was raw-boned; his reddish hair 
was stiff and straight; his pale features were 
badly freckled. He was distinctly unprepos- 
sessing in appearance, and he had a cranky 
disposition in strict keeping with it. 

Meanwhile Barry Blayde heard about the 
missing watch from Nick Evans, and he went 
off to the Paddocks to take counsel with Tom. 
This unexpected feature of the case gave it an 
awkward, if not sinister, aspect quite outside 
their calculations. 
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* Of course, we dropped the watch somewhere,’ 
said Tom. 

* And we can’t go nosing about for it,’ replied 
Barry, ‘ without giving rise to suspicion. If 
we found it, Rickaby would say it was only 
because we knew where to look for it.’ 

* Who would ever have dreamt of this annoying 
end to the affair?” grumbled Tresser. ‘I fail 
to see what we can do.’ 

“We can go and have another look at the 
pike-line,’ said Barry, ‘and scout about the 
bank at the same time.’ 

To their extreme annoyance they found Dick 
Rickaby down by the stream, quartering about 
in all directions. His father had offered a 
reward for the recovery of the watch, and Dick 
was hoping to gain the recompense for himself. 
He was very nettled about his father’s misfortune, 
and the sight of Blayde and Tresser rather upset 
his mental balance. It galled him to think that 
they were laughing up their sleeve at him, not- 
withstanding their assumption of childlike 
innocence. 

‘I’m up to your dodges,’ he informed Barry 
and Tom. ‘ You know a lot more than you 
pretend, or you wouldn’t be here.’ 

‘We've come to look at a pike-line,’ said 
Barry. ‘If you think [ve baited it with your 
guv’nor’s watch, I’ll pull it in for you to look at.’ 

Dick did not believe in the existence of a 
pike-line, and told Barry he did not wish to 
listen to any mere bluff. 
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It happened that the line was quite close at 
hand, and Barry and Tom greatly enjoyed being 
able to produce it for his inspection and mortifi- 
cation. 

One word led to another, in the course of 
which Dick dragged up one or two old school 
wrangles that had nothing to do with the present 
matter. Finally Rickaby lost his head, treated 
the couple to some very rude personalities, and 
accused Barry of telling lies, when every syllable 
was the positive truth. 

Nothing pleased Barry and Tom better than 
that Dick should refer to anything but the 
watch, but there were limits he would not be 
permitted to pass. Being accused of lying was 
little likely to go unchallenged. 

Barry sprang forward hotly, and Dick dis- 
creetly backed out of danger. But he had 
failed to notice how near he was to the edge of 
the bank. He lost his footing, pawed the air 
in the endeavour to keep his feet, and toppled 
backwards into the pool below. . 

“You did that on purpose,’ spluttered Dick 
when he came to the surface, and stood with the 
water up to his armpits. ‘Il have you sum- 
moned for assault.’ 

He came splashing to the bank and com- 
menced to climb it. 

‘If you come out on this side,’ said Barry in 
vibrant tones, ‘ I’ll really sling you in. On this 
side you’re trespassing, and if your guv’nor 
undressed on this side this afternoon, he was a 
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trespasser too. Of course, I’m not saying that 
he did. I may be wrong.’ 

Dick preferred not to argue the point. He 
struck out for the opposite side and crawled up 
the bank ; and, when he had shied stones at the 
couple who had scored over him, he betook his 
squelching way home. 

He would take care to get to his own room and 
change before presenting himself to his father, 
who would not fail to suggest that Dick was 
likely to prove a broken reed in bringing Blayde 
and Tresser to the justice which his progenitor 
desired to fall upon them. 

Dick was pleased to be able to keep from his 
father the knowledge that he had come home 
like a half-drowned rat; but he was rather 
mortified to learn that in the meantime the watch 
had been found only on the other side of their 
own fence, where evidently it had been dropped 
when the clothes were pitched over the boards. 

Just before he went to bed, Barry Blayde went 
to the garage to gather from Nick Evans the 
latest news from the village. He learnt that 
Evans and the Rickaby groom had quarrelled 
about their respective master’s sons, and after 
some very high words the groom had slapped 
the chauffeur’s face, quite disbelieving that 
Evans had any special claim to boxing ability. 

‘And does he believe it now?’ asked Barry 
very interestedly. 

“Half a round was enough, sir,’ said the 
chauffeur. ‘If anybody told him my boxing 
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medal is as big as a meat-dish he wouldn’t 
contradict it.’ ; 

Barry laughed. ‘ 

‘The Rickaby family seem to have struck a 
snag to-day,’ he said slowly. ‘ Father and son 
and two of their henchmen have suffered tribula- 
tion all along the line.’ 

Barry went to bed in the full assurance that it 
had been a pleasantly exciting half-holiday, and 
he had well earned a night’s repose, ready for 
school in the morning. 

Parkdale School was not a large establishment, 
for Doctor Pargeter had less than fifty boarders 
and only three day scholars, namely Blayde, 
Tresser, and Rickaby. 

In a small place like Parkdale news travelled 
quickly. Consequently, by means of the post- 
man, milkman, gardener, and the school servants, 
the boarders learnt of the adventures of Mr. | 
Rickaby, the slush bath of two of his employees, 
and even Dick’s ducking, which last had been 
witnessed by a villager, unseen by the boys. 

It thus fell out next morning that Dick 
Rickaby got quite an uproarious reception from 
the boarders. They chipped him unmercifully, 
in that brutally frank fashion that hilarious 
schoolboys make their own. 

A dozen lads were bombarding Dick with 
questions to which he intended to give no 
answers, when Barry and Tom arrived on the 
scene, and it was strictly to their interest to say 
less even than Dick, 
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But when they found that their schoolmates 
were so well informed, the avengers did not 
mind relating exactly what had happened in 
the piggery quagmire, and their auditors roared. 

Sir Humphrey Blayde was away from home, 
and consequently knew nothing of what had 
befallen the Rickaby family. He returned to 
the Court at midday, and, strangely enough, 
was made acquainted with the facts by Mr. 
Rickaby himself, who called to see him im- 

mediately upon his arrival. 

__ The two men were as wide apart as the poles. . 
They had not a single idea in common. The 
baronet had quietly resented the loud-voiced, 
uncouth, self-assertive new-comer trying to en- 
force his society upon him. He was perfectly 
content for Rickaby to go his own way, 
oo was not the baronet’s, and never would 

es 

_ The interview afforded Rickaby not the slight- 
est satisfaction. He admitted that Mack’s 
offence was his first, and it was only by chance 
he had been able to get into the artificial warren ; 
but the baronet said that a lurcher belonging to 
Rickaby constantly poached on the Court open 
warrens, but had not been brutally ill-treated in 
consequence. The gamekeeper had desired to 
shoot the marauder, but his master forbade it, 
preferring to lose a few rabbits rather than have 
any unpleasantness. 

So far the honours were decidedly with the 
baronet, whose placid demeanour and unruffled 
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tones were in marked contrast to his visitor’s 
sombre eyes and almost snarling intonation. 

When Rickaby described his bathing dilemma, 
Sir Humphrey found the account a great strain 
on his risible faculties, but he distinctly froze 
at the suggestion that Barry was the culprit, 
and, as Rickaby could not supply proofs, the 
baronet soon evinced signs of boredom. 

‘ Well, Rickaby,’ he said, ‘ I scarcely think we 
are likely to make much progress so long as you 
confine yourself to vague generalities. I’m 
honestly sorry you experienced such an unplea- 
sant time, but really it doesn’t seem to concern 
me.’ He smiled amiably. ‘ At any rate I can 
plead a perfect alibi. I’m afraid I shall now 
have to ask you to excuse me.’ 

Two minutes later Rickaby was stumping 
down the drive. The baronet’s easy imperturb- 
able manner had caused him additional anger 
and mortification. He was more rumpled than 
ever. 

‘Id give more than a bit to see him fetched 
off his perch,’ he growled. ‘I wish something 
could happen to him to make him change his 
tune.’ 

If Rickaby could have seen into the future 
only one short week, he would have learnt that 
his unamiable wish was going to be gratified. 


IV 
THE BANK SMASH 


ANOTHER mid-week half-holiday had arrived, 
which Barry Blayde and Tom Tresser were 
quite sure would not be able to hold a candle to 
that last epoch-making one, when the Rickabys, 
father and son, and others within their gates 
were made whipping-boys for mischievous for- 
- tune when in one of her most freakish moods. 
Beside, there was a match on at Pargeter’s 
against a rival school from Dudbridge which 
would keep Barry and Tom out of any possible 
mischief elsewhere. The visitors could very 
well have spared them, for the couple went in 
first for their side and knocked up the best 
part of a century before they were separated. 
Dick Rickaby was not class enough for inclu- 
sion in the school eleven, but as the visiting 
team arrived one short, he was selected as a 
substitute, thanks to the influence of one of the 
Visitors, whose father was Rickaby’s factory 
manager at Dudbridge. They wished after- 
wards they had made a different selection, for he 
muffed two easy catches and came out for a 
c 33 
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duck. The only knock he got was one Barry 
Blayde gave him on the hip with a full-paced 
yorker. 


It may have been a painful blow, but Rickaby — 


did not improve matters by accusing Barry of 
throwing at him with deliberate intent to injure 
him. 

As the visitors made a most ineffective show, 
the match was over much earlier than expected, 
and Barry and Tom went off to tea only a little 
after five o’clock. 

Since the beginning of the week Tom Tresser 
had not been in the best of spirits. Barry 
had questioned him solicitously several times, 
but had been unable to elicit anything like a 
satisfactory reply. 

This afternoon, however, as they walked along, 
Tom was unburdening himself a little. The 
real secret of his trouble was his father’s health, 
which was causing his mother and himself very 
grave concern. 

Joseph Tresser was the senior partner in the 
bank, to which the landed gentry and the farmers 
of Midshire had long pinned their faith. 

Lately Mr. Tresser had suffered increasingly 
from insomnia, and during the last few days it 
was evident that he was on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown. 

‘Of course,’ said Tom irritably, ‘if there’s 
anything unpleasant knocking about old Rickaby 
seems bound to have a finger in it. There’s 
been some wrangle on between him and the 
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guv’nor. I don’t say he’s to blame for all 
father’s worry, but I understand he has made 
a big and unexpected bank withdrawal that has 
added to his trouble very considerably.’ 

Barry nodded his head sympathetically. 

‘I’m glad we don’t have to have dealings with 
the cranky old beggar,’ he said. ‘I wish he 
had never left Dudbridge to settle in Parkdale. 
He has quite spoilt the place.’ 

‘ Just the same with Dick at school,’ remarked 

Tom. ‘ Wherever he is, you can look out for an 
argument about something. Take this very 
afternoon, for example, when you happened to 
give him a crack on the hip. I never said any- 
thing when their fast bowler hit me on the head, 
and another time narrowly escaped removing 
my chin. He couldn’t help it with a pitch as 
hard as granite.’ 
_ © He’s an unpleasant ass,’ agreed Barry. ‘ He 
has scarcely got a friend at school, unless you 
count a few parasites he has bought and paid 
for.’ 

‘Takes after his father,’ said Tom emphati- 
cally. 

‘Old Rickaby is a rank outsider,’ asserted 
Barry, his voice as hard as it was young. ‘I 
suppose he has got heaps of money.’ 

‘More than some folk think,’ replied Tom, 
‘ but precious little else. Until a few years ago 
he was only a bricklayer or stonemason, I forget 
which. He scraped and saved and took on a 
small contract. From ‘that time he never looked 
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back. Everything he has touched has turned to 
old.’ 
es I guess Sir Humphrey could do with 
Rickaby’s auriferous touch for a bit,’ asserted 
Barry. ‘ He has just dropped no end in a gold- 
mine in Central America in which an old school 
chum assured him there was an immense for- 
tune.’ 

Tresser nodded. 

‘Yes, I heard the guv’nor telling my mother 
something about it. He said he advised Sir 
Humphrey not to invest in it so heavily, but he 
would have his own way.’ 

‘May make all the difference to us,’ said 
Barry musingly. ‘ The mater has hinted it is 
quite on the cards we shall have to let the Court 
for a few years to allow father to save and recover 
from the blow. Pretty nightmarish, don’t you 
think ?’ 

“I hope not,’ ventured Tresser feelingly. ‘I 
should think the bank will help him to tide over 
the difficulty. Oh! of course. Our paters have 
been pals for umpteen years. They’ll manage it 
between them.’ 

“Well, we were talking about Dick Rickaby,’ 
said Barry. ‘I’m getting so heartily sick of 
him I'll have to give him a jolly good hiding or 
send him to Coventry. I felt inclined to pul- 
verize him yesterday morning. I was down at 
the post office when he came barging along on a 
push-bike. He knocked a little girl flying, and 
then blackguarded her instead of apologizing. 
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He was on his wrong side, and all the blame his. 
own.’ 

‘Manners isn’t a strong card with the 
Rickabys,’ declared Tom. 

* You can only expect a grunt from a pig, old 
chap.’ 

‘Talk of angels and you hear their wings,’ 
whispered Barry. 

Dick Rickaby had drawn up on his motor-bike 
just in front of them. He propped it up and 
awaited their coming. 

Some freak possessed Tresser, who raised his 
cap with the deferential air of a village boy 
saluting the lord of the manor. 

Dick’s podgy features were already adorned 
with a most forbidding scowl. Tresser’s 
impishness seemed to apply the match to his 
powder-magazine. 

‘Very funny, isn’t it?’ he demanded. ‘ You 

didn’t mean to be polite, not you, but you’ve 
got every jolly reason to be, and a bit more, let 
me tell you. You, with your stuck-up airs and 
your miserable old bank, that’s been nothing 
less than a tiptop fraud for goodness knows how 
many years.’ 

He approached nearer as he spoke, with his 
eyes glaring and his lips twisted, and his chin 
stuck out aggressively. 

In a flash Tresser dropped his fist on his blob 
of a nose, and, as Dick reeled, he stepped in and 
gave him an upper-cut that carried him back- 
wards off his balance. 
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Rickaby scrambled to his feet, and, with a howl 
of rage, rushed at Tom, with his arms working 
like an energetic windmill. 

But energy alone, however desperate, would 
prove to be no match for Tresser, who was only 
a trifle less expert than Barry Blayde. 

As Rickaby came whirling in, Tom _ side- 
stepped and got another blow home on Rickaby’s 
neck. They closed and hammered at each 
other at close quarters, Tom getting decidedly 
the better of the exchanges. 

Barry would have separated them, but he 
guessed if he interfered, no matter how good his 
intentions, Rickaby would assert that he had 
been maltreated, not by one, but by a couple 
of them. 

The combatants broke loose by common 
consent and faced each other afresh. 

Rickaby was breathing heavily, for, in addition 
to taking liberties with his features, Tom had 
pummelled his ribs pretty severely in the bout 
of in-fighting. 

On the other hand, Tresser was by no means 
distressed, and his face had not suffered from 
a single blow. For just a second Tom took his 
gaze off the foe and cast a whimsical look at 
Barry, who was watching solemnly as an owl. 

Whether it was the look that spurred Rickaby 
on, or whether he hoped to take Tom off his 
guard, is no matter. Once more he rushed in, 
his eyes burning with desperate intention. 

Tresser stepped back, and Rickaby’s blow 
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fell short. Instantly Tom sprang forward again, 
and gave Dick a smart tap in the wind. Rickaby 
grunted and his head jolted forward, asking for 
what it promptly received. 

Like a piston-rod Tresser’s right shot out, 
taking Rickaby fairly between the eyes, and 
down he went like a log. 

There he lay on the flat of his back, beaten to 
the wide world, and with no desire to resume the 
conflict. 

As Dick crashed to the ground, a dog-cart 
came round the corner, Mr. Rickaby driving, and 
just in time to witness the final blow. He drew 
up with a jerk of the reins that caused the horse 
to rear, and the groom, sitting at the back, was 
spilled out of his seat. 

With a sudden exclamation, Mr. Rickaby 
sprang down and approached Tresser with an 
upraised fist, as though desirous of entering the 
lists against the victor. 

‘You young whelp!’ he snarled. ‘ How 
dare you knock your betters about? He’s my 
son, and in time he’ll have my brass, for your 
swindling father has bamboozled me out of only 
a bit of it. Richard Rickaby wouldn’t trust all 
his money in one bank, no fear. More baskets 
than one for my eggs, you can bet. The old 
Tresser robs me, and then his impudent 
young scallywag must assault my son into the 
bargain.’ 

Tom Tresser listened in stupefied silence to 
this tirade.. His thoughts were hammering at 
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the door of his understanding, asking what it 
meant. 

Young Rickaby had said something about bank 
fraud which had started the commotion, and 
here was Rickaby senior talking in the same 
idiotic strain. It mattered little what the boy 
said, but if his father might be a lot of un- 
pleasant things, he was no fool in business, and 
was not likely to make rash statements that would 
get him into trouble if they were not true. 

Dick Rickaby had picked himself up and had 
ranged alongside his angry parent. 

‘I started to tell him,’ said the boy, turning 
his bruised and cut features towards his father, 
‘but he wouldn’t listen, and—and——’ 

Comprehension dawned in the scowling gaze 
of his father. 

An icy coldness crept over Tom Tresser and 
seemed to grip his heart. His features were 
suddenly drawn and haggard. What in the 
world—— re 

‘Then you haven’t heard the news, Mr. 
Whippersnapper? Ill tell you.  Tresser’s 
Bank is up a tree. Gone bust! In the market- 
place at Dudbridge there’s a crowd threatening 
to pull down the bank or burn it because they 
can’t get their money. Tresser’s Bank! Tres- 
sers, the county family, who didn’t think the 
Rickabys good-enough to visit. Well, Tressers, 
I guess, are in the gutter, and Rickabys don’t 
want their visits. Now you understand.’ 

Tom knew that it was uncanny, incredible, 
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horrible. He felt as if all his bones had been 
extracted. 

Barry Blayde’s face had taken on a pallor as 
if smeared on by the gentle breeze. He stepped 
closer to Tom and linked arms with him. He 
was feeling a bit dizzy, but it was up to him to 
comfort poor Tresser. Perhaps, after all, it was 
some absurd rumour, some cock-and-bull story, 
for which someone would have to apologize. 

‘Come on, Tom,’ he said, in a voice that was 
little more than a croak. ‘ Mr. Rickaby will 
excuse us if we prefer to hear somewhere else 
any news there may be to learn. Perhaps——’ 

‘Dearie me!’ sneered Rickaby. ‘ Here’s 
another cockerel trying to crow. Tresser’s 
Bank smash’ll hit Sir Humphrey in the neck, 
Ill back. You’d best get home, my lad, and 
p’r’aps he’ll tell you what he thinks about the 

Tressers.’ 
©The Blaydes don’t turn old friends down 
when they’re in trouble, Mr. Rickaby. Noblesse 
oblige, you know.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ was the scoffing reply. ‘ Eng- 
lish is good enough for me. I never had no use 
for Latin.’ 

He caught a glint of amusement in Barry’s 
eyes. 

Z What’s he grinning about ?’ he demanded, 
looking sourly at his battered offspring. 

‘It was French,’ was the answer. 

‘ And I’ve no use for French, either,’ averred 
his father, ‘no use for anything what don’t 
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bring in brass. It’s brass what counts. Brass 
makes the world wag, and I’m one of the waggers, 
let me tell you. Some of these county folk never 
made any money themselves ; only live on what 
was left to em, an’ as often as not they don’t 
know how to keep it. Some more of ’em will 
find Tressers have helped ’em to lose a bit more.’ 

He looked hard at Tom Tresser from under 
beetling brows. 

Tom did not perceive the gaze. He was 
staring at nothing. His mind was seeking to 
pierce the shadows in which his young life was 
suddenly enveloped. 

Mr. Rickaby grunted. He motioned his 
woebegone warrior to his bike. Dick went off 
without a look at Barry or Tom. .His father 
clambered up into the dog-cart, flicked the horse 
with the whip, and the vehicle bowled away. 

Barry and Tom looked at each other. Their 
brains were hot with dizzy tumult. Tom 
Tresser’s world appeared to have crashed into 
chaos, and for all they knew the Blaydes might 
be involved in the general ruin. 


y 
A STROKE OF LUCK 


Tresser’s had crashed hopelessly. Some heavy 
losses in foreign investments had strained the 
resources of the bank ; a rumour got afloat that 
caused some big withdrawals to be made. Still, 
Joseph Tresser was not despondent. Even if a 
panic set in, one of the large banks would find 
money to tide over the trouble on the security 
of eg foreign bonds that the bank still 


possessed. 
_ But when the crisis came, the bonds were 
found to be missing, and so was a trusted 
peees—and Tresser’s Bank became a financial 
ruin ! 

It was a terrible blow to Sir Humphrey Blayde. 
His heavy mining losses would cripple him for 
years, and now the bank failure impoverished 
him the more. He would have to let the Court 
and retire to the home farm until a long spell 
of rigorous economy amended matters. 

Barry Blayde declared that he felt like a filleted 
_- The idea of leaving the Court appalled 

is boyish heart; and it seemed like an ugly 
nightmare to learn that the car, the horses, and 
43 
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a fine steam yacht in the Solent would all have 
to go by the board. 

Personally, Barry would rather leave Parkdale 
altogether. He was certain Dick Rickaby would 
never cease to gloat over his downfall, and the 
thought was intolerable. 

Barry would have given anything for a talk 
with Tom Tresser, whom he had not seen since 
the evening on which the blow fell, for the 
Tresser family had promptly left Parkdale and 
had gone to stay with friends in London. 

By the end of a month Barry could no longer 
attempt to persuade himself that it was all an 
evil dream ; he knew for a fact that it was hope- 
less still to look forward to some happy chance 
befriending them at the last moment. Already 
a wealthy American had been to look over the 
Court with a view to renting it. The servants 
had been cut down severely, and others were 
under notice; the car had been sold, and the 
horses were entered for an approaching sale by 
auction. 

That was the state of affairs at the Court, and 
was bad enough in all conscience, but it was 
nothing in comparison to what was taking place 
at the Paddocks. 

Badly as Barry wanted Tom, he was glad his 
chum was not at Parkdale to see the great posters 
announcing the sale of the contents of the 
Paddocks, which were coming under the hammer 
by the instructions of the bank liquidator. 

Dick Rickaby in these days was putting on 
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insufferable airs, that made Barry writhe with 
a wild desire to take it out of his hide, but after 
that drastic dressing-down to which Tom 
Tresser had treated him, he was wise enough in 
his generation not to annoy Barry at close enough 
quarters to afford him any excuse for active 
operations against him. 

Then came the astounding news that Richard 
Rickaby had taken the Court for five years. It 
had been his intention from the first. He had 
assumed that, however bravely Sir Humphrey 
Blayde was prepared to take his medicine, he 
would view Rickaby’s tenancy as too bitter a pill, 
and would seek to prevent such an undesirable 
consummation. Consequently the astute Rickaby 
had carried on the negotiations through a 
nominee, and the real tenant was only disclosed 
at a stage when it was too late to prevent his 
purpose. 

Sir Humphrey was mortified to the quick. 
It was bitter as gall merely to contemplate the 
Rickabys only in temporary occupation of the 
home of his fathers, with its heaped-up family 
memories and associations. It would have been 
sufficiently irksome to see an American living 
among the family gods, but Rickaby, who 
appeared to have not a single generous instinct, 
and who would never forgo an opportunity of 
reminding the baronet of the desolating change 
that his misfortunes had wrought ! 

Suddenly fortune gave her wheel another 
spin. Sir Humphrey came in for an unexpected 
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legacy from a distant relative; the gentleman 
who had bought the Paddocks was going abroad 
for some years, and let the house to the baronet 
at quite a nominal rent. 

What a blessing! thought Barry, when he 
learnt that his father would buy another car, 
and would be able to keep one or two horses. 

‘But what a mix-up!’ he mused. ‘Dick 
Rickaby in my home, I find myself in Tresser’s, 
and poor old Tom is banished altogether ! ’ 


December had scarcely come in when King 
Frost hardened the waters into crystal shine, 
with a prospect of some early skating. 

Tom Tresser now came to stay with an uncle 
for a few days only a few miles on the other side 
of Dudbridge. He wrote asking Barry to meet 
him, and they might have some skating together 
on Dudbridge reservoir. 

Barry joyfully forgathered with his old chum, 
and they talked nineteen to the dozen over their 
lunch about the changes in their family fortunes. 

Joseph Tresser had stripped himself to the 
last penny in order to swell the bank assets, and 
all they would have to live upon was Mrs. 
Tresser’s own very small private means. For- 
tunately Tom’s uncle was going to make himself 
responsible for his nephew’s education, and 
would shortly decide to what school he would 
send him. : 

Nothing had been heard of Rasbrick, the 
absconding cashier, although the police declared 
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he could not possibly have left the country, as 
the ports were watched too quickly. 

“We hear that the bank will eventually pay 
about twenty shillings in the pound, after all,’ 
said Tom, ‘so the stolen bonds belong really 
to us, not the bank creditors. Great Scot! if 
only they could be recovered, what a difference 
it would make to us!’ 

Presently, with Tom mounted on the carrier 
of his motor-bike, Barry with a glad heart set 
out for the reservoir. He was boosting along at 
a good rate when another cyclist, suddenly and 
without warning, shot out froma side road. He 
was running widely, and at the moment was not 
looking where he was going. 

It was impossible for Barry to avoid a collision 
unless he ran into a ditch, so he jammed on his 
brakes, and the oncoming machine’s front wheel 
dashed into his cylinder. 

_ The offending cyclist was Dick Rickaby, who 
was sent sprawling on the hard road. 

Barry’s machine withstood the impact, but 
Rickaby’s was a joy for a repairer out of work. 
The front wheel was badly buckled, and spokes 
were sticking out in all directions. His head- 
lamp was broken, and there were various other 
metallic casualties. Dick himself was suffering 
from gravel-rash on his hands and chin, and his 
temper was smashed to atoms when he saw with 
whom it was he had collided. 

Forthwith he commenced to rave about the 
proceedings he should take for the recovery of 
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damages, when he was suddenly interrupted by 
a cyclist, whom Dick had passed less than a 
hundred yards up the side road. 

‘Don’t go off the deep end unless you can 
swim,’ said the new-comer. ‘ You’re just a 
road-hog, who has got what he deserved. You 
nearly rode me down, and the smash-up was 
your own fault entirely, and you know it. If 
you don’t,’ he added scoffingly, ‘ you ought not 
to have a bike at all ; you ought to be in a pram.’ 

‘Thank you very much, sir,’ said Barry. 
‘If you will kindly give me your name 
and address, in case I want you, I will get on. 
The gentleman ’—he nodded towards Dick— 
“knows where to find me when he is ready to 
commence his proceedings.’ ; 

The cyclist complied, and Barry thanked him, 
Tom hopped up behind, and away they went. — 

In due course they reached the reservoir, to 
find the ice in splendid condition, but, owing to 
the great expanse of water, the central portion 
was labelled distinctly dangerous, and everybody 
was advised to keep away from it. 

Barry and Tom were soon engaged in some 
joint evolutions, which they were enjoying 
immensely, when a boy, skating backwards, 
collided with Tresser and sent him down full 
length. 

The boy freely apologized for what was a pure 
accident, and Tom, even before he was up, told 
him he was not hurt and not to worry about it. 

“Give me your hand, Tresser,’ said Barry, 
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pte out his own, in order to assist Tom to his 
eet. 

The boy stranger seemed to give a gulp as 
he turned his gaze on Tom and regarded him 
with peculiarly critical interest. He muttered 
something softly and hoarsely—whether it was 
further apology the two friends could not say— 
and then he skated away. 

“Seemed struck funny all in a moment,’ 
hazarded Barry. 

Tom pretended not to have noticed anything. 
He assumed that the name of Tresser was not 
popular in the boy’s family, which was perhaps 
numbered among the creditors of the bank. 

They did not see the boy again, for he had 
forthwith skated to the side and retired from the 
scene. 

It turned out that Dick Rickaby was on skating 
bent, and upon his belated arrival it pleased him 
immensely to find that he was a shade more 
expert on the ice than either Barry or Tom. 

He was also markedly more venturesome. He 
pooh-poohed the idea of danger, and proceeded 
into the centre, where he could flaunt himself 
with more freedom. It had the effect of making 
him the beheld of all observers, which greatly 
tickled his self-satisfaction. 

A reservoir official was setting out across the 
ice, with the intention of asking Rickaby to 
exercise a little common sense and come nearer 
to the side, or else come off the ice altogether. 

Too late ! 

D 
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Almost as the man shouted at Rickaby the 
ice gave an awful crack. The startled boy 
yelled, and darted in the direction of safety. 

Followed another crack, and Dick was in the 
icy cold water, with his chin on the edge of the 
hole, piece after piece of ice breaking off under 
his hands as he frantically sought to raise himself. 

There was tremendous excitement among the 
skaters, most of whom struck out for the side. 

Barry Blayde was one of the few who kept 
their heads. He snatched a broom out of the 
hand of a boy sweeper and skated off towards 
the centre, Tom close behind, followed by 
others prepared to render whatever assistance 
was humanly possible. 

When he was as near the hole as he considered 
safe, Barry threw himself at full length, and 
Tom followed suit, clutching his chum by the 
feet. Others in the rear did the same, until 
the life-line was complete. 

The line was pushed forward until Barry was ~ 
able to hold out the broom to Rickaby, who 
grasped it with the desperation of despair. 

‘Hold tight!’ ordered Barry, and then he 
worked his way along a little farther until he 
could give Rickaby the support of his hands. 

Tresser gave the signal to those in the rear 
to haul in the living life-line. 

It was desperately difficult work, for at first 
the ice continually broke ; but at length Rickaby 
was withdrawn from his perilous position, and 
lay gasping on the ice. 
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From that point it was easy. The line broke 
up, its backmarkers retiring with all speed, so 
as to relieve the ice of their weight. 
Thus it came about that it was Barry Blayde 

and Tom Tresser who brought the dripping, 
half-frozen specimen of humanity to the side 
amid the plaudits of the crowd. 

The congratulations were for the rescuers. 
The reservoir official did but voice the general 
opinion when he greeted Rickaby : 

‘ Now youw’re safe I can tell you that you only 
got what you deserved. You ought to go on 
your knees to these two young gentlemen for 
their pluck in rescuing you. Your sort spoils 
your own enjoyment and other people’s too. 
Very likely the ice’ll be closed to everybody 
to-morrow, and all through you and your insane 
showing off.’ 

_ By the time Dick got home he was nearly in 
a state of collapse. He gave a very thin account 
of what had happened to him. He certainly 
mentioned Barry Blayde, but only as one of a 
whole crowd that had assisted in his rescue— 
not a word about Barry being at the head of the 


 jife-line. 


On Monday, however, Mr. Rickaby heard 
full particulars from some Dudbridge people, 
and went home full of the news. He thus 
delivered himself to his wife in the presence 
of his son : : 

‘I’m getting fed up to the neck with Dick. 
Young Blayde threw him into the river, and 
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Tresser whacked him until we scarcely recognized 
him. At Pargeter’s another boy whopped him 
for saying something about Tresser, and all the 
school said it served him right. On Saturday 
Blayde smashed him up on his bike, and then 
Dick goes through the ice because he was playing 
the fool, and young Blayde fished him out by 
the scruff of the neck, with folk cheering him 
like mad for doing it.’ 

Mr. Rickaby smiled bleakly at the expression 
of astonishment in his wife’s face. 

*“You see, I’m tellin’ the real tale. When 
Dick tells anything you don’t know whether ~ 
to believe him, and he always misses out any- 
thin’ that don’t just suit his book. Can anybody 
wonder he makes me tired, and sets me wishing 
I’d got a lad like young Blayde, or even young 
Tresser ? ’ 
_ * You should send him away from Pargeter’s,’ 

said Mrs. Rickaby, her voice shaky with tears. 
‘Send him where he’ll have a chance to stand 
on his own and make a show for himself.’ 

Mr. Rickaby threw up his hands expressively. 

* Send him where you like,’ he agreed casually, 
as if it did not matter either way. ‘ An asylum 
is about his billet, I should say. That’s what I 
think about him.’ 

He went out of the room. He slammed the 
door behind him and nearly shook a picture off 
the wall. 

Dick wilted under this painful roasting, but, 
all the same, he rejoiced to perceive that good 
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was coming out of evil. With his mother at his 
back, he would get away from Pargeter’s, and 
hard words broke no bones, and it was worth it. 
- Dick smiled unctuously to himself at the 
thought of the secret, which he would not dis- 
close to any one at school. 

Rickaby’s desire to leave Pargeter’s was not 
nearly so strong as that by which Barry Blayde 
was possessed. Now that they had actually 
removed to the Paddocks, and anywhere on the 
Court estate he was really a trespasser, which 
Dick Rickaby lost no opportunity of impressing 
upon him, he decided to see if he could induce 
his father to send him to another school, where 
he would be spared the daily intercourse with 
Dick Rickaby, who was an everlasting reminder 
of the untoward change in the family fortunes. 

Sir Humphrey lent an understanding ear to 
his son’s appeal, and it was decided that with 
the New Year he should find himself under a 
new school roof, and free from the pinpricks 
that were his daily portion at Pargeter’s. 

Barry acquainted none of the Pargeter boys 
with this decision, because it was only arrived 
at on the evening after the school had broken 
up for the Christmas holidays. 

Forthwith he began to review the promised 
land, and anxiously pored over a_ scholastic 
directory in order to fix upon his new educational 
abode. 

Only suppose he could go to the same school 
as Tom Tresser ! 
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As if in reply to the unspoken idea, a letter 
arrived from Tom, burbling with the glad news 
that his uncle had turned out a real brick, and 
was sending him to St. Dominic’s ! 

Blayde and Tresser of St. Dominic’s ! 

Barry thought it had rather an entrancing 
a Anyhow, it would be the school for 

m. 

He never gave a thought to what a small 
world is ours, or he might have felt disposed to 
moderate his transports. 


VI 


TWO NEW DOMINICANS 


BARRY BLAYDE spent an enjoyable Christmas, 
albeit it was a rather quiet one; and it lost 
nothing in graciousness because the Rickabys 
were away from home, saving Barry so much as 
a sight of Dick Rickaby to mar the festive season. 

When the crash had come, it had been a great 
grief to Lady Blayde to think for some years she 
would have to forgo her customary seasonable 
- charities. As events turned out, however, prac- 
tically all the usual entertainments were given 
_to the school-children and the tenantry. In 
the case of the last-named, they gathered at 
the Paddocks instead of the Court. 

Very soon Barry began to get ready for St. 
Dominic’s, and in that connexion he was as 
busy as the proverbial bug in a rug. 

At long last arrived the great day, and Barry 
rather soberly, now that the moment of separa- 
tion had actually come, bade his father and 
mother adieu as the little two-coach train left 
Parkdale’s small single platform for the main 
line at Dudbridge Junction. There he would 
be joined by Tom Tresser, and they would fare 
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Barry informed him. ‘Is Badger a scholar 
there? Of course, we don’t know any one yet.’ 
‘It'll be to your advantage never to know 
Badger,’ said the gentleman, shaking his head 
impressively. ‘ He’s a repro—that is to say, his 
conduct is most reprehensible, and he is quite 
unfit company for well-behaved young gentlemen 
like yourselves. My name is Potter—Septimus 
Potter—and I know Badger only too well.’ 

He proceeded farther on his tour of inspection, 
leaving behind him two blankly uncommunica- 
tive faces, whose risible muscles were enduring 
a great strain. 

Tresser went to the opposite window and — 
found the Dominican stooping out of sight, 
hanging on to the handle of the door. 

* All serene,’ said Tom, extending a hand to 
assist the humorist back into the compartment. 

* Thanks very much for helping me to avoid 
old Potterer, who has been my guardian for 
twelve months during my uncle’s absence abroad. 
What a life he has led me, to be sure. His reign 
only ended last night. He insisted upon coming 
to see me off, although I warned him I didn’t 
want him.’ 

* You are Badger, the reprehensible reprobate, 
I suppose,’ said Barry, with mock severity, 
‘and we’ve been warned not to know you.’ 

‘ After this first happy meeting I’ll jolly well 
see that you do,’ affirmed Badger, with a very 
infectious grin. ‘ Now tell me who you are and 
what form you are in, if it is settled yet.’ 
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They gave him their names, and informed him 
that they were allocated to the Fourth, which 
seemed to give him immense satisfaction. 

* Now listen to me, young fellow-me-lads,’ 
said Badger. ‘ In view of the aspersions upon 
my character, let me tell you that I am the 
prefect of the Fourth, and you turn me down at 
your peril. It simply couldn’t be done, my 
dear fellows, for I’m your appointed skipper, 
philosopher, and friend, and several other things 
that will make life worth living, or otherwise, 
at the dear old crib.’ 

With his hands on his knees he leant forward 
and beamed on them approvingly, and their 
ready smiles in return signified that they were 
pleased to meet with his approbation. 

Barry and Tom were quite sure that this was a 
most auspicious meeting for them, and would 
give them a leg up quite at the beginning. 

Badger suddenly ducked down, for Mr. Potter 
had returned to the door. 

“ Remember what I said to you about Badger,’ 
he said to Barry. ‘ He’ll be following you by a 
later train. After his outrageous action against 
me, which doubtless you witnessed, he has taken 
fright and returned home in order to avoid me. 
You see——’ 

The train was on the move. A hand had 
suddenly shot out of the window and had annexed 
- the speaker’s hat, and Badger’s face was along- 
side Barry’s, with an expansive grin that certainly 
signified anything but fright. 
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victory, his not-out score against the Gentlemen, 
and his winning goal against the Corinthians 
were athletic history. 

Barry and Tom were content to let Badger do 
most of the talking, for they were learning quite 
a lot about the school that would stand them in 
exceedingly good stead, and enable them to 
avoid a number of little pitfalls for the unwary 
feet of the new-comer. 

The three boys were having their coffee when 
the far door of the car was pushed open to admit 
a couple of bigger Dominicans. 

“Well I’m blest,’ exclaimed Badger. ‘ Here 
are Fosgrove and Wesley.’ 

The new-comers were about to seat themselves 
near the door by which they had entered, but 
a piece of lump sugar struck one of them on the 
shoulder and drew their attention to Badger. 
ier smiled and came on towards the other 
end. 

‘ The first one is Julian Fosgrove, head boy 
of the school,’ said Badger to the new boys, who 
were viewing the bigger Dominicans with quickly 
appraising eyes. ‘ The other is Aubrey Wesley, 
prefect of the Fifth, two of the best.’ 

Fosgrove was tall, with a comely, curly head 
well poised on square shoulders. He had sharp 
brown eyes and a rich, musical voice. 

Wesley was shorter and stockily built, with 
deep-set grey eyes and a firm jaw for his most 
distinguishing characteristics. 

Badger introduced Barry and Tom to the head 
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boy of the school, whose eyes took them in at a 
single glance. In a flash he had weighed them 
mentally and declared that they were good. 

He was exceedingly affable, and Wesley 
followed the skipper’s example. Barry and 
Tom essayed to leave the seniors to get on with 
their lunch, but Fosgrove suggested they stayed 
where they were and had another coffee. 

“I have to make various official inquiries of 
new-comers,’ he said ; ‘ your birthmarks, previous 
convictions, and all that sort of thing.’ Barry 
and Tom grinned. ‘ I'll tick you off as we go 
along. Save my time afterwards.’ 

By the time the train drew up at the school 
_ station Barry and Tom were of opinion that they 
had had a most enjoyable journey. They were 
decidedly lucky to have made early and pleasant 
acquaintance with three notable Dominicans, 
on whom, without any egotism, they had reason 
for believing they had made not an unfavourable 
impression. 

Almost ere the train was at a standstill Badger 
was out of the compartment and darting out of 
the station, in so great a hurry that he had 
even left his bag behind him. Probably the 
looks of Barry and Tom evinced surprise. 

‘Gone to book places on the bus before it 
fills,’ explained Fosgrove. ‘It’s a mile up to 
the school. Bring your bags with you ; Badger’s, 
too. Your trunks will go up in the cart.’ 

While waiting for the vehicle to start, Badger 
introduced the two new boys to Carey, Grey, 
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and Elliott, all of Lloyd’s, and Hodgson and 
Tanner of the Fifth. Elliott was rather a 
remarkable individual, of most decided rotundity 
—the fattest boy Barry and Tom had ever seen. 
Badger, in fact, introduced him as Falstaff. 

Fosgrove sat between Barry and Tom as 
the bus rumbled along, and they learnt that 
Badger, although only in the Fourth, was one of 
the best all-round sportsmen in the school. 
He was in the school eleven at cricket, hockey, 
and ‘ soccer,’ and would almost certainly represent 
St. Dominic’s for the mile and the high jump at 
the next Public Schools Championships meeting. 

Barry and Tom looked at each other signi- 
ficantly. Badger had given them no idea that 
he was in the top flight. It warmed them to 
think that they were attached to a house with 
such a distinguished prefect. 

When the bus drew up at the school lodge, 
Badger again attached himself to the new boys, 
and proceeded to post them up concerning what 
would be required of them immediately upon 
entrance into the school. 

‘First report yourselves to the registrar, 
whose office is at Ellacott’s; then go to the 
“Exchange”? and show yourselves to Lloyd. 
By the time you’ve had a look round I’ll have a 
cup of tea ready for you in my den. How will 
that suit you ?’ 

‘ First class,’ said Barry, and Tom nodded 
heartily. 

‘Oh, while I think of it,’ said Badger. ‘I 


Barry gave him a straight left and then an upper-cut. 
[see page 82.] 
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suppose you would prefer to dig together— 
share the same study ? ’ 

“We shouldn’t like anything else,” Tom 
hastened to assure him. ‘ Very nice of you to 
think about it.’ 

‘Study No. 8 is vacant,’ Badger informed 
them. ‘Count it yours. Bag it at once, and 
see that no one bounces you out of it. Evan 
Evans, about the most quarrelsome chap in the 
house, asked for it, but I flatly refused him end 
of last term. I7ll not have him on my doorstep. 
So take it as a definite order from me that No. 8 
is yours, because I want it to be. If I’m not on 
hand Evans may be obstreperous. I’m assuming 
you'll hold your end up. See you later.’ 

Barry and Tom watched his retreating figure 
for a moment and then gazed at each other. It 
was not Badger, their very pleasant travelling 
companion, who had just been addressing them, 
but Badger the very capable prefect, with the 
bang of authority in his voice. 

‘ Orders, my boy,’ said Barry. 

‘Quite likely we'll be up against someone 
unpleasant straight off the reel,’ replied Tom 
diffidently. ‘It'll scarcely look well for new 
boys to——’ 

* Orders,’ repeated Barry. ‘Ours only to 
obey. Evans won’t be as distasteful as Dick 
Rickaby. We’ve got rid of him, thank goodness !’ 

Tom smiled in amused agreement. 


VII 


WHAT A SURPRISE 


BLAYDE and Tresser duly presented themselves 
to Mr. Appleton, the registrar—a little parch- 
menty-looking man, who entered them on a 
roll with about as much enthusiasm as a work- 
house porter would evince when receiving a 
couple of obnoxious tramps. 

Picking up their bags, they proceeded to their 
new domicile to make the acquaintance of Mr. 
Lloyd, who gave them a very pleasant reception. 
Mrs. Lloyd happened to come in to speak to her 
husband, and she made no attempt to disguise 
the fact that she quite approved of the fresh 
additions to her household. | 

When they retired from their interview with 
the master, they found the good lady talking to a 
couple of bright-looking lads, Strawson and 
Hillier, to whom she made the new-comers 
known. 

She said it would remain light long enough for 
Barry and Tom to gain some general idea of the 
geography of the place, and deputed Strawson 
and Hillier to act as their guides, to which 
suggestion the couple lent willing approval. 

66 
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“Please show us study No. 8,’ said Barry. 
* We'll drop our bags in there just to stake our 
claim, and then we are at your disposal, and 
shall be awfully obliged to you for carting us 
round.’ 

Hillier shot Strawson a meaning glance. 

‘Has Mr. Lloyd given you No. 8 ?’ he asked. 

Barry explained that it was Badger who had 
arranged it. 

‘You remember what Evans said when we 
were going home ?’ said Hillier to Strawson. 

‘Rather,’ was the reply. ‘ Unless Badger 
wanted it for himself, Evans would collar it and 
defy anybody to oust him. He was asking 
for someone to join him, only to find no one 
anxious to become his study-mate.’ 

‘ Sounds as if we’re in for trouble,’ suggested 
Barry. ‘It seems like cheek for new boys to 
oppose themselves against old members of the 
form, but Badger was most emphatic about it.’ 

‘ You stick to your guns,’ Hillier advised him. 
‘But I warn you, Evans is a Welshman, extra- 
ordinarily ratty at the best of times, but a holy 
terror when he thinks he has got a real grievance.’ 

‘Oh, we shall stick,’ Barry assured him. 
‘ Discipline is our strong point. We’ve got our 
orders, and—well, there you are.’ 

They proceeded to the study in question. 
It contained nothing but a desk, a rather battered 
couch, and several chairs of sorts. At the 
moment it looked rather a forlorn apartment, 
but when Barry and Tom had set out a few of 
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their possessions it would look far more 
homey. 

They placed their bags on the desk, and 
were then ready to commence their tour of 
inspection. 

“Better lock up to make certain,’ suggested 
Hillier. 

‘It can’t be done, old dear,’ said Strawson, 
‘for there’s no key.’ 

‘A thousand to one Evans took it with him 
so as to be sure,’ remarked Hillier. ‘ It’s just 
what he would do. He’s as tenacious as a 
terrier. This business has got all the elements 
of a first-class row.’ 

‘ Afraid so,’ agreed Strawson. ‘ Evans will 
be up to fighting about it.’ He turned to the 
new boys and added : ‘ Worst of it is, he’s rather 
hot stuff. His father is the manager of a Welsh 
colliery, and Evans has had no end of lessons 
in the workmen’s club.’ 

‘Ah, well,’ sighed Barry, ‘ we shall have to 
take our chance. If the prefect tells us to lead 
a forlorn hope we can’t help it; but we didn’t 
look forward to a towelling on our first night.’ 

‘Suppose we get on,’ proposed Hillier. 
* Evans usually arrives by the last train. Your 
trunks will be up long before then ; and when he 
appears you'll be nicely settled, and there’ll 
only be a breeze that will soon blow over.’ 

His words were meant to be reassuring, but 
his looks belied it. Personally he was con- 
vinced that a warm situation was in the making, 
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and he would take care to be on the spot to 
watch the outcome. 

The quartette set out. The new boys peeped 
into the chapel; they more than glanced into 
the gym. ; they expressed their delighted approval 
of the playing-fields ; and they much admired 
some racing skiffs in the boat-house. 

Here and there they met other boys belonging 
to various forms, but Fourths happened to be 
in the majority, and shortly Barry and Tom 
calculated they had made acquaintance with 
more than half their housemates. Just as they 
were leaving the hard tennis courts a boy came 
sprinting towards them. 

‘ Here’s Drake,’ said Hillier to Strawson. 

The new-comer had drawn up suddenly in 
the midst of his stride at only three yards’ 
distance. He was staring at Tom Tresser in a 
most peculiar manner. 

‘Hi! Drake,’ said Hillier, ‘come hither and 
allow me to present to your esteemed notice 
Blayde and Tresser of ours. Both of the best, 
I assure you, and already quite friends of 
Badger’s before they arrived. Nuff said.’ 

Drake acknowledged the two new boys in a 
halting manner that rather surprised Hillier 
and Strawson, for ordinarily he was a_hail- 
fellow-well-met kind of chap, always ready to 
meet friendly overtures half way. 

Drake went off hurriedly, pleading that he 
was looking for someone, while it was fairly 
obvious a moment or so ago that his sole desire 
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was to forgather with Hillier and Strawson, with 
whom he was on particularly intimate terms. 

As they walked along, Hillier remarked to 
Strawson in a low tone : 

‘ What possessed Drake all of a sudden? He 
was quite struck for a moment. He seemed 
downright nervy.’ 

Tresser at the same time was speaking to 
Blayde. 

‘Did you notice that chap, Barry ? ’ 

‘Not particularly, no more than to reckon 
he is rather a decent sort.’ 

‘Don’t you recollect seeing him somewhere ? ” 

Barry’s upraised eyebrows were practically 
a denial. 

‘He was the chap,’ Tom explained, ‘ who 
spread-eagled me on the ice at Dudbridge 
reservoir.’ 

Barry reflected for a moment. 

‘So he was,’ he agreed slowly. ‘ He cut off 
in rather an abrupt manner, I remember.’ 

‘And he has just done it again,’ said Tom, 
more testily than he knew. St. Dominic’s was 
a long way from Midshire, and he was hoping 
that the Tresser Bank smash would not follow 
him there. He was now concluding that it was 
rather a vain expectation. 

Back at Lloyd’s, they encountered Badger just 
bustling up to the door with a bunch of papers 
in his hand, which he had brought from 
Ellacott’s. 

“Ha! Here you are,’ he greeted Barry and 
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Tom. ‘Come along to my den and we'll fix 
up tea. You come too,’ he said to Hillier and 
Strawson. ‘You can make yourselves busy 
while I get on with these lists. A prefect leads 
a putrid life. All sorts of things to do for a lot 
of thankless swashbucklers, who often treat 
you as if you were paid for the job.’ 

Hillier and Strawson knew the runs of the 
prefect’s den. In no time they had fished 
various paraphernalia out of a cupboard, had 
got a kettle over a spirit lamp, and were opening 
tins in search of biscuits, cake, &c. 

* You’ve got no prog, Badg,’ said Hillier rather 
despondently, as if he supposed the promised 
feed was going to fizzle out. 

‘Plenty in that parcel in the corner,’ replied 
the prefect, looking up from his work. 

Soon the spread was ready, and the five boys 
~ ate and drank and yarned as only happy school- 
boys can. 

‘Oh, I say!’ exclaimed Badger, ‘I don’t 
suppose you’ve heard the latest about Tubby. 
Over at Ellacott’s I picked up the titbit of the 
holiday news-bag.’ 

Hillier and Strawson were grinning in antici- 
pation, as if assured that anything about Toby 
Elliott, the fat boy, was bound to be amusing. 

‘ He spent a week in London,’ went on Badger, 
‘and distinguished himself by getting locked up 
at Bow Street.’ 

‘No-o-o!’ protested Hillier and Strawson 
simultaneously. 
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‘Fact,’ said Badger. ‘He had been to a 
pantomime, and after the performance a bunch 
of Oxford undergrads were having a tremendous 
rag in the street. Of course, Fatty was a most 
interested spectator. When the police whistles 
got busy he decided it was no place for him, and 
beside, he was in a fair way to miss his train at 
Waterloo. So he cut for it.’ 

It appeared that the fat boy getting on the 
run proved to be his undoing. A policeman 
bowled him over, and poor Toby found himself 
locked up with a batch of sick and sorry under- 
grads. His uncle, with whom he was staying 
at Surbiton, was a very adipose gentleman, with 
a temper in proportion. He was fetched out 
of his bed in the middle of the night, and went 
off in his car, snorting all the twelve miles to 
Bow Street, to bail his nephew out. Explana- 
tions followed, the undergrads disowned Tubby, 
and he was set free. 

Badger laughed. 

‘Sad blow to Toby,’ he said. ‘ It cost him 
a fiver. His uncle packed him off home without 
the ghost of a tip, and left him to pay his own 
cab fare.’ 

Hillier and Strawson were laughing till the 
tears rolled down their cheeks. 

‘Well, I must be off,’ said Badger. ‘ Lloyd 
is waiting for me, and then I’ve to go back to 
Ellacott’s. Just put the kettle and other things 
back into the cupboard.’ 

The door closed behind him. 
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A minute later Hillier was pointing through 
the window, where could be seen a cart heaped 
up with trunks, bags, and miscellaneous luggage. 

‘Your traps have come,” he said to Barry and 
Tom. ‘ Now you had better get busy and fix 
up your study, so as to clinch the matter.’ 

They left the room and entered the corridor, 
where they were just in time to see Toby Elliott 
fall over something. He picked himself up, 
fuming. 

‘Who’s choked up the place with these 
beastly bags ? ? he demanded, dusting his knees. 
He kicked one bag viciously behind him and 
another in front of him towards the oncoming 
quartette. 

Barry vented an involuntary exclamation, 
and stooped to verify a practically assured 
suspicion. 

Yes, the bag was his own ; the other doubtless 
was Tresser’s. 

Hillier and Strawson nudged each other in 
recognition that events had moved quicker than 
they had anticipated. The former tried the 
study door and found it locked. 

‘Evans must have arrived by an earlier train,’ 
he whispered. ‘ I'll have a word with him.’ 

But knocks on the door and remarks made 
through the keyhole elicited no reply. 

Toby Elliott had gone on, but had turned at 
the end of the corridor. He lounged back 
casually. 

‘Evans and a new chap are in there,’ he 
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informed them. ‘ Saw them go in five minutes 
ago. I suppose Taffy slung those bags out for 
me nearly to break my neck over.’ 

Strawson threw himself at full length and 
peered underneath the door. He rose to his 
feet again. 

‘Two chaps inside,’ he said. ‘I can see 
their feet.’ 

Hillier at once commenced a brisk tattoo on 
the door, and Tubby, with his back against it, 
beat upon the bottom of it with his heels. 

Presently the narrow fanlight at the top of 
the door opened, and a face appeared. They 
were not the most pleasant features, even in 
repose, but in anger they were distinctly for- 
bidding, especially the gleam in the reddish eyes. 

‘ What’s the racket about? Go away. I’m 
not at home.’ 

The words were spat out as if they were hard 
peas. 

‘ Badger has already given this study to some- 
one else,’ Hillier informed him. 

‘ First come, first served, and I’ve had the 
key for weeks. That settles it. Go away. 
I’ve had a long journey, and I want a nap.’ 

It was no concern of his, and he had not been 
invited to enter the lists, but Tubby in any case 
had a crow to pick with Evans. He usually 
had. It was almost a hobby of his to be at 
daggers drawn with Taffy. 

Elliott began to bombard the door afresh with 
his heels. He was grinning. 
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“Tl see he gets no nap,’ he said, ‘ not if he 
were one of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus.’ 

Suddenly Tubby retreated, drawing his hand 
round the back of his neck. He looked at his 
fingers, which were smudged with ink, that 
Evans had emptied on him through the fanlight. 

Taffy was again at the look-out post, and could 
see Elliott mopping his neck. 

‘Oh, it’s you, Jumbo junior,’ he said. 
‘ We’ve got no buns here. You take your trunk 
down to the school shop and stuff it with pop 
and fly-blown tarts.’ 

He shooed at the fat boy as if he were a 
trespassing old hen. 

The light of battle surged up in Tubby’s face. 
He turned to the smiling Hillier and Strawson, 
and the more sober Barry and Tom. 

‘Do you want to go into that kennel?’ he 
asked. ‘ If so, I’m prepared to admit you.’ 

Barry and Tom informed him that they were 
the only tenants recognized by authority. 

‘ Then I’m on the side of the law,’ said Elliott, 
with a grin. ‘ As often as not I’m agin it.’ 

He hurled himself at the door and almost 
strained the frame. He poised himself afresh 
into a human battering-ram, and this time the 
lock gave way, the door flew inwards, and 
Tubby on his hands and knees after it. 

Barry and Tom literally leapt over him, to 
find themselves face to face with the outraged 
Taffy and—Dick Rickaby ! 


VIII 


HOLDING THE FORT 


IF there were three astonished boys in the whole 
of the county at that moment, their names were 
Blayde, Tresser, and Rickaby. 

They simply gaped at each other. Their 
tongues were quite incapable of speech. On 
either side the unexpected appearance of each 
other was simply acalamity. Perhaps they would 
wake up and find it was only a nightmare. 

But Evans was breaking into the bewilderment 
of Barry and Tom. The fact that the candidates 
for the study were new boys had given him 
additional confidence. 

‘You can’t dig here,’ he said. ‘I took the 
place before breaking up. My friend Rickaby 
and I are in possession, and that’s all there is 
to it. Savvy and all that ?’ 

He laughed unpleasantly and snapped his 
fingers in their faces. 

Rickaby said never a word. He was quite 
content to let Evans be spokesman. 

Hillier had gone over to the far side of the 
room and had raised the window, which opened 
on to the garden. Underneath the window was 
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a freshly-dug flower-bed, which an ‘overflow 
pipe from somewhere up above had very recently 
nearly flooded. It had transformed the spot 
into a perfect quagmire. 

Barry and Tom felt their newness to be a 
terrible disadvantage ; it put them in quite an 
invidious position. They were far from having 
any desire to signalize their entrance into the 
school with what promised to be a regular shindy. 

Barry courteously explained that, so far as he 
and his friend were concerned, they did not 
care particularly what study they had. But the 
prefect had informed them that No. 8 was theirs 
and no other, and, as new boys, they could not 
set themselves up against lawfully-constituted 
authority ; they must perforce maintain their 
claim, no matter how distasteful it might be. 

It was a most conciliatory speech, and Evans 
‘in his inmost heart must have been impressed 
by the genuineness of Barry’s tone. 

Tresser suggested that perhaps it would be 
better for Evans to seek out Badger, and learn 
for himself at first hand what were the prefect’s 
desires in the matter. 

The Welshman flatly refused to do anything 
of the kind. 

‘I’m dead up against Badger,’ he said, ‘ and 
this affair is going to bring it to a head. New- 
comers are best out of it. If you push your nose 
in and it jolly well gets pinched, you’ll have only 
yourselves to thank.’ 

Barry and Tom, as opponents in the past 
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had discovered to their cost, could read each 
other’s thoughts with almost uncanny 
intelligence. 

Tom merely looked at Barry and received a 
scarcely perceptible nod, and active operations 
commenced forthwith. 

The first movement was so sudden, and 
equally so effective, that Elliott, Hillier, and 
Strawson were thrilled. At the moment they 
would not have exchanged that drab study for 
a box at a pantomime. It was as if the harle- 
quinade were just commencing 

Tresser hurled himself at Rickeby. bore him 
backwards to the window, bent him over the 
sill, picked him up by the legs, dumped him 
outside, slammed down the window, and 
fastened it. 

One of the combatants had simply faded from 
the scene. He was outside, muckered up from 
the back of his head to his heels, and was as near 
inarticulate madness as a boy could be. 

Evans in the meantime had advanced towards 
_ “Barry, and was ordering him out, facing him 
with his chin thrust out aggressively, which 
was filling Barry with a wild desire to knock it 
off. In no case, however, did he propose to 
take the initiative. Evans was an old member 
of the establishment, whereas Rickaby was on 
the same footing as themselves. Tom/’s action 
was quite proper and in good order. 

When Evans perceived that he had lost his 
partner by a swift and adroit move of the enemy, 
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he lost grip of himself and gave Barry a stinging 
slap on the cheek. 

He had applied the match for an explosion, 
if he only knew it. 

Hillier extended a hand and touched the 
electric switch, quite certain that proceedings 
would follow that it would be a shame to miss 
for want of light. 

* Now perhaps you understand, and will hike 
off, said Taffy. ‘I’m in possession, and 
visitors this evening are not welcome. Perhaps 
some other time——’ 

Barry was peeling off his jacket and rolling 
up his sleeves in a most business-like manner. 

“Look here,’ appealed Evans, ‘ you’re a new 
boy, and you don’t understand that——’ 

‘I understand quite sufficiently, thank you,’ 
interrupted Barry, as impassively as an Old 


Bailey judge. ‘I understand a slap when I 


get one, and I’ll pay you back, unless you can 
put some more on top of it. I may be-very 
dull, but that’s my understanding of the matter.’ 
As you will,’ said Evans, with apparent 
resignation. ‘If you insist upon running your 
head into trouble, it isn’t my fault. Perhaps 
we'd better adjourn to the gym.’ 
Barry’s patience was snapping. 
* For goodness’ sake stop talking,’ he protested. 
* You’re like an alarm clock. All you have got 
to do is to‘come on. This place is quite big 
enough, and we don’t want a crowd.’ 
If Evans had not been too angry the new boy’s 
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determination might have impressed him. He 
accounted it as bluff, which it would be his 
pleasure to shatter forthwith. He had put 
many fond hopes to sleep in his time. 

The other Dominicans pushed the couch to one 
end of the room and placed the chairs on it. 
The desk they wheeled into the fireplace. 

When the two boys stood up to each other, it 
was seen that in height they were very evenly 
matched, with Barry perhaps having a trifling 
advantage in reach. 

Barry’s style was distinctly taking, and Evans 
began to wonder whether he had been too 
precipitate. He dismissed the thought and set 
about his task. He rarely manceuvred; he 
preferred to take his opponent by storm and end 
the affair with as little delay as possible. It was 
really a kindness to the poor beggar in the end. 

Heartened by the memory of a long string of 
victories to his credit, Evans came in with a 
determined rush, calculated to take the new boy 
by storm and leave him open to receive what- 
ever Taffy chose to deal out to him. 

There was a surprise in store for Evans, and 
equally for the spectators, with the exception of 
Tresser, who had nothing whatever to learn 
about the capabilities of his chum. 

Barry met the onslaught with a swinging 
upper-cut that caught Evans under the chin, 
and sent him staggering across the study. 

He was back in a flash, a furious gleam in his 
redeyes. This time he succeeded in closing, and 
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there was some lively pummelling at close 
quarters, in which Barry pasted his opponent’s 
ribs, and then, in breaking away, jabbed him 
remorselessly in the neck. 

Tubby called time, and the combatants stood 
aside for a breather. 

In the second round Taffy evinced more 
caution. Twice Barry missed him and Evans 
landed heavily on his shoulder. Then all at 
once Blayde forced matters, and gave Evans a 
stinger on the ear, one on the forehead, and a 
heavy swing to the ribs. 

_ With the commencement of the third round, 
it was evident that the last blow had done 
Taffy’s wind no good, and his aim was to play 
for time. This Barry had no intention of con- 
_ ceding. Three times in succession he rushed 
the foe with his right, upon the third occasion 
‘sending him down rather heavily. 

During the next breather, Tubby intimated 
quietly to Evans that it was his candid and 
friendly opinion that the obvious course was to 
cry Peccavi ! 

Evans accepted the advice as a mere taunt, 
which shed his last shred of discretion. 

The moment he faced Barry, he rushed in with 
the utmost impetuosity, almost scorning a guard, 
of which Barry took prompt advantage. He 
puffed Taffy’s eyes, and then got his head in 
chancery in a manner that denoted the end was 
not far off. 

It was closer than the watchers anticipated. 

F 
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The couple broke apart. Evans came in with 
a flail-like blow; but Barry ducked, got under 
his guard, gave him a straight left, and then an 
upper-cut that laid Taffy in a heap, without any 
intention of resuming the fray. 

Evans sat up, blinking, after a brief interval, as 
if he could scarcely realize what had happened. 
He struggled to his feet. 

‘ Now that we know where we are,’ said Barry, 
quite calmly and without a trace of animosity, 
“perhaps we'll shake hands and try to forget 
this rather stormy introduction.’ 

Taffy was too utterly humiliated to meet the 
generous proposal. 

‘Tl see you hanged first,’ he said with a 
gulp, ‘ and when I say a thing I mean it.’ 

‘Then there’s no more to be said. I can’t 
possibly allow anyone possessed of such un- 
friendly emotions to remain in my study— 
ours, I should say,’ Barry corrected, indicating 
Tresser with a wave of the hand. 

He opened the door, and signed to Evans not 
to wait upon the order of his going. 

For answer Evans got into his jacket, walked 
over to the window, and sat down on the ledge. 

Barry immediately shed his jacket again. 

‘I’m sorry that is your silly attitude,’ he said. 
‘It is a pity to start again from the beginning. 
I can only suppose you broke off to recover your 
wind. You'll not catch me napping a second 
time. I shall knock you clean out without the 
least compunction. I mean what I say.’ 
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For the first time Barry was now really angry, 
and the atmosphere was tingling with electricity. 

But Evans exhibited no intention of standing 
up, quite assured that the new boy would not 
strike him while he was in a sitting posture. 

Again a wireless message passed between 
Barry and Tom. 

The couple sprang upon him. They seized 
him. He was gasping, squirming, kicking, 
threatening, but was helplessly bundled to the 
door, and was deposited none too gently in the 
corridor. 

Barry and Tom returned to survey their 
friends with almost comical diffidence. 

Tubby, eyeing them with warm approval, 
warbled : 


‘ Taffy was a Welshman, 
Taffy was an ass. 
Oh! whateffer can have brought 
Things to such a pass ?’ 


* So far, so good,’ said Hillier. ‘ It’s not at an 
end though. Evans will work a flank attack 
as soon as he can whip up some reinforcements. 
He has got several chaps absolutely in his 
pocket. They'll help him sure as a gun, if only 
as a protest against new boys arraying themselves 
against old ones. Your being in the right won’t 
affect the matter a jot.’ ; 

‘ The first thing is to get the lock repaired,’ 
observed Strawson. ‘ I’ll fetch a screw-driver.’ 
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‘ What about the joker who was fired through 
the window ?’ asked Elliott. ‘ He was a pretty 
mudlark when he picked himself up.’ 

‘We don’t mind him,’ Barry informed him. 
‘We know him only too well. He was born 
under an unlucky star, and doesn’t really count 
in a scrap of any sort.’ 

Barry and Tom grinned at the recollection of 
Rickaby’s dramatic exit. 

By that time Blayde and Tresser had recovered 
from the shock of finding themselves in closer 
contiguity to Rickaby than ever. 

Barry at any rate could now perceive the 
almost grim humour of it. For a long time he 
had groused about having to spend five hours 
daily under the same school roof as Rickaby, 
and now he had got to spend the full twenty-four. 

Probably at Pargeter’s it was the loss of 
Tresser that had made him feel the presence of 
Rickaby to be doubly obnoxious. Now, the 
reunion with Tom far outweighed the unexpected 
and unwelcome intrusion of Dick, and in addition 
there was the removal of the Parkdale local 
conditions, which made an enormous difference. 

Tresser, too, was feeling wonderfully better 
for the almost brilliantly sudden discomfiture 
of Rickaby. In the first instance, doubtless his 
chief repugnance to the presence of Dick at the 
new school was the fact that he was quite sure 
that he would advertise the bank smash. But 
as he had made up his mind that Felix Drake 
would make himself the mouthpiece for it, 
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Rickaby really would make little difference in 
that connexion. 

Strawson returned with a screw-driver. He 
and Hillier plugged the screw-holes and refixed 
the lock ; and, as the key had been on the inside, 
the new boys felt that at last they were kings of 
the castle. 

They now brought in their trunks, in order 
that they could be relieved of articles that had not 
got to go upstairs. 

The five boys sat discussing the decided 
improvement in the situation. 

There was no doubt about it that Hillier, 
Strawson, and the fat boy highly approved of 
Blayde and Tresser, and it would be a long 
time before they forgot Barry’s fisticuff display. 

While they were talking, Toby Elliott got up 
and wedged the bottom of the door. It had 
‘been burst open once, which others might 


Hillier was remarking that the enemy had 
remained Engg longer than he had expected. 

Puff and a flash ! 

For just a moment the inmates of the study 
thought their position had been mined. But the 
place had not gone up in ruins ; it had only been 
filled with choking smoke. Evans and company 
had strewn gunpowder under the door and had 
fired it from outside. 

One of the party threw up the window in 
order to render the room bearable. 

They were just congratulating themselves that 
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they had effected an improvement when some- 
thing hit the wall opposite the window. There 
was a faint tinkle, followed by another. 

There was no need to ask what had happened. 
The enemy had treated them to a couple of 
chemical bombs, in the shape of asafoetida 
enclosed in tiny delicate glass globes. 

A villainously nauseous odour had been let 
loose that nearly knocked the holders of the 
fort flat. 

They were almost impelled to open the door 
and fly from the pest-house, but they decided 
to stick it, short of being absolutely poisoned. 
If only they had not been obliged to close the 
window—— 

Strawson looked under the door, and, as he 
could perceive no feet, it was evident that the 
gunpowder party had retired, probably to con- 
cert some other annoyance. 

It was, however, a relief to be able to open the 
door, and with their coats they beat the air and 
dissipated at least some of its noxious qualities. 

Barry and Tom had engaged in some strenuous 
tussles at Pargeter’s, but these Dominicans left 
the Parkdale fellows streets behind in the gentle 
art of ragging. ; 

‘I shouldn’t think they can work up anything 
worse against us,’ hazarded Barry. 

ee his new friends refused to commit them- 
selves. 


IX 


SIMMERING DOWN 


Tosy ELLIOTT suggested that in consideration of 
the doughty assistance he had rendered in 
breaking open the door, to say nothing about his 
efficiency as timekeeper, Blayde and Tresser 
might very well invite him to tea—make it a 
sort of house-warming, in fact. 

Barry and Tom were quite willing to entertain 
him, and Hillier and Strawson, too, if they were 
ready to put another tea upon top of Badger’s. _ 

‘ We’ve got plenty of grub in the trunks,’ said 
_ Barry, ‘ but nothing to drink. We don’t possess 
a kettle yet.’ 

‘What about milk? I can loot some from 
the dining-hall,’ said Toby. ‘ There are gallons 
of it knocking about.’ 

On reopening day there was no set meal until 
supper-time. In the dining-hall there were 
milk and biscuits and bread and cheese sand- 
wiches for all and sundry; if anything more 
were desired, the scholars had to provide it for 
themselves. 

Toby went off on his foraging expedition, and 
returned with a can of milk and five cups. 
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Soon the festive board was spread, and the 
new boys found themselves partaking of their 
second meal under the classic roof, and none the 
less pleased that, upon this occasion, they were 
the hosts cementing this early friendship. 

Tubby was an excellent trencherman, and the 
frontal and flank attacks he made on the cake 
made his new friends stare. His old ones knew 
his proclivities, and wild horses would not have 
induced them to offer him hospitality. 

‘Jolly nice cake this,’ said Tubby, helping 
himself to another solid wedge. 

‘ Glad you like it,’ replied Barry. ‘ Don’t be 
shy about it.’ 

* Thanks awfully,’ said the fat boy, stretching 
over for the last piece. ‘ You have to look 
sharp after cake when Hillier’s at the table.’ 

illier was drinking at the moment. He 
exploded into his cup. 

* T like your cheek, you old hog,’ he said, with 
delightful candour. ‘ You have gorged us all 
out of countenance. You ought to have a 
hay-rick.’ 

“Remember your company manners, Bobbie,’ 
reproved Elliott. ‘ It ill becomes you to let the 
school down in the eyes of our esteemed new. 
comrades. They’ll not invite you again, I’ll 
go bail.’ 

‘ What, again ?’ asked Hillier. 

‘Again what?’ queried Toby, with a little 
intake of his breath. 

* You don’t want bail twice in the same month, 
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do you? Of course, it was easy at Bow Street, 
where they didn’t know you as well as we do.’ 

Tubby was flabbergasted. He had no idea 
that his escapade had reached St. Dominic’s. 
He had not breathed a word about it to a single 
boy, and had intended to keep the secret locked 
up in his own ample bosom. 

* How did you come to know anything about 
it?’ he asked, wonderingly, but still retaining 
sufficient presence of mind to drink Hillier’s 
cup of milk, and there was no more in the can. 

*TPve got an uncle in Fleet Street,’ Hillier 
informed him. It was the actual truth, but 
without the remotest bearing on the case. 
* Precious little escapes Fleet Street, let me tell 
you.’ 

Toby’s lips puckered into a whistle. 

‘I hope you haven’t told anyone else,’ he said 
‘slowly, and almost plaintively. 

‘ Not a word passed my lips until now.’ 

‘Did your uncle put it in his paper, do you 
think ?’ asked Toby. 

‘He didn’t mention anything about it to 
me.’ 

Toby reflected profoundly fora moment. He 
spread out his hands appealingly. : 

‘I’m in the hands of the four of you,” he said. 
‘I wouldn’t have this get about for the world. 
I'll tell you all about it, and then throw myself 
on your mercy.’ 

He told them just the same circumstances that 
they had heard from Badger, who had got it 
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from Quinn, who was Fosgrove’s second-in- 
command. Quinn’s cousin was one of the 
undergrads who got into hot water. He had 
noticed the St. Dominic’s colours and had 
inquired the unfortunate’s name. 

Toby was sure the new boys would keep 
silent. It was Hillier and Strawson whom it 
would be more difficult to convert to secrecy. 

‘Now listen to me, you chaps,’ he said, 
addressing the couple insinuatingly. ‘If you'll 
promise not to open your mouths on the subject 
there’s a pocket-knife for each of you.’ 

‘One with a corkscrew and all the other 
gadgets—file, tweezers, and what not?’ asked 
Hillier quickly. 

Toby nodded. Hillier’s scarcely suppressed 
excitement was not lost upon him. It augured 
well for his fond hopes. 

‘When shall we have them ?’ asked Strawson. 

‘On the nail,’ replied Toby. ‘ I’ve got them 
on me.’ 

‘It’s a go,’ exclaimed Hillier. ‘What do 
you say, Straw ?’ 

Strawson nodded his benignant agreement. 

The knives were produced and pocketed by the 
two recipients, leaving Blayde and Tresser 
rather staggered by the transaction. 

Probably Hillier supposed that they were only 
surprised at this easy annexation of what 
looked like good cutlery. He enlightened them. 

* Toby’s father is a cutler,’ he said, ‘and he 
can always get you anything of the kind on the 
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cheap, wholesale, umpteen per cent. off list 
prices, and all that sort of thing. These are 
extra cheap, not half.’ 

_ The two pirates grinned at each other appre- 
Clatively. 

* Some time I’ll see what I can do for Blayde 
and Tresser,’ said Elliott, with a burst of 
generosity. ‘ They'll keep silence, I’m sure— 
on tick, as it were.’ 

Barry and Tom instantly subscribed to Toby’s 
heartfelt wish, greatly to his comfort. He sat 
down heavily, with a sigh of relief, that almost 
made one think there was a grampus in the room. 

For some time all kinds of noises had reached 
them; there were constant footsteps past the 
door ; voices wafted in through the fanlight ; 
occasionally the handle of the door had been 
tried. Lloyd’s lambs by that time had probably 
-all returned to the fold. 

Presently the door resounded from a series 
of brisk knocks that could not have been pro- 
duced by less than half a dozen pairs of knuckles. 
Subdued voices could be heard. 

‘Evans in force,’ breathed Hillier. ‘I 
expected them long before this. They’ve pro- 
bably been waiting till Badger was out of the 
way again.’ 

Toby again indulged himself in verse, which 
was a little weakness of his : 


© The Evanites came down like wolves on the fold. 
We slew ’em in hot blood and left ’em stone cold.’ 
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‘With all apologies to Byron,’ whispered 
Strawson to Barry and Tom. 

There was another vigorous assault on the 
door, and then a voice uplifted. 

‘In the King’s name open, you saucy varlets, 
or Ill carpet the lot of you.’ 

Barry recognized Badger’s voice, and sprang 
up to obey the bidding. 

‘Sit down,’ ordered Hillier with a grin. 
‘ That’s Parry, first-class old mimic. He hits off 
Badg a treat.’ 

Toby put a box on a chair and raised his face 
to the fanlight in order to harangue the visitors, 
but found someone promptly anticipating him. 
It was a strong, clear voice that carried well : 

‘Come out of it, my Bow Street piccaninny. 
We’ve come to take your little finger-prints. 
Those London chaps didn’t know you, or they’d 
have packed you off to a giddy old Borstal, 
don’t you know.’ 

Toby nearly fell off his perch in his hurry 
to face Hillier and Strawson. 

‘You said you hadn’t let on,’ he said severely, 
fixing Hillier. 

‘ Not a syllable.’ 

Hillier made a cabalistic sign on his throat. 

“I can’t explain it,’ he said. ‘ Other fellows 
have got friends in Fleet Street, I suppose.’ 

‘Better square ’em with knives,’ suggested 
Strawson, with a ready desire to be helpful. 

‘I want my knives back,’ said Toby sourly. 
‘I’m going to get out of this.’ 
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‘ We are sticking to the knives and our con- 
tract,’ Hillier assured him. ‘ Mum/’s the word 
as far as we’re concerned. We can’t help your 
misspent past rising up against you.’ 

‘Certainly,’ agreed Strawson. ‘ Those 
Knives’ll cut no ice of that sort, I assure you.’ 

‘All right,’ said Toby, ‘I’m going. I’m 
sorry for Blayde and Tresser, but you are red- 
nosed brigands, and I hope your rabbits die. 
There are enough chaps outside to eat you. 
They'll just about chew you up.’ 

He strode to the mantelshelf, picked up the 
key, and applied it to the lock. He fumbled 
about for a bit. 

‘ The blessed key won’t go in,’ he said irritably. 
He stooped down and applied his eye to the 
keyhole. ‘ They’ve shoved something into the 
lock,’ he announced explosively. ‘ We can’t 
jolly well get out.’ 

‘We're in no hurry,’ said Hillier. ‘ We can 
but take the lock off again, if necessary.’ 

‘No, you can’t,’ snapped Toby. ‘ When I 
fetched the milk I returned the screw-driver.’ 

‘It’s no great matter,’ put in Strawson. ‘ At 
a pinch we can get through the window and go 
by way of the garden.’ 

‘Good idea,’ jerked out Toby. ‘I'll leave 
this den of thieves by that way.’ ro 

He glared at Hillier and Strawson to intimate 
to whom he was referring in particular. 

He pushed up the window-sash and threw a 
leg over the sill. 
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‘You might be a sport, Tubby,’ said Hillier. 
‘Get the screw-driver for us and chuck it 
through the fanlight.’ 

“Not me,’ he answered. ‘I’m going to 
attend to my own business. You’ll not find me 
passing another word with you to-night.’ His 
other leg disappeared, and he was gone. 

He had not proceeded more than a yard when 
a deluge poured upon him from above, causing 
him to lose his footing and come down kerwollop 
on the same spot where Dick Rickaby had come 
to grief, only this extra water made the case of 
the fat boy infinitely worse. 

From above rang out the voice of Evans: 

‘Is that you, you fat ass? I can’t throw a 
drop of soapsuds on the garden without you 
trying to interfere. I suppose you wanted to 
drink the stuff. Everybody to his own queer 
tastes.’ 

There was a guffaw, and a window-sash 
slammed down. 

It was a weird object that presented itself at 
the study window a minute later, and com- 
menced to clamber back. 

But Hillier and Strawson would permit nothing 
of the kind. They pushed him back into outer 
darkness, closed the window, and fastened it. 

‘Couldn’t think of it, dear old chap,’ said 
Hillier. ‘ This is the den of thieves, you know, 
but all the same we can’t have you messing it up 
and making it into a duck puddle. So long.’ 
He waved a hand friendlily. 
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By that time there was a fresh racket outside 
the door, and the voice of Evans could be 
recognized, doubtless relating the fate of 
Toby. 

The besieged took counsel together, racking 
their brains to think how they could carry the 
war into the enemy’s camp. 

The one inkwell in the study was empty. 
Toby had taken most of its contents away with 
him on his underlinen. They surveyed the 
room for inspiration. Hillier looked in a cup- 
board. He found a packet, and was reading the 
printed matter thereon. 

* What is it ? ’ asked Strawson. 

‘Ginger beer powder for making pop,’ said 
Hillier, smelling the packet. 

Strawson’s eyes sparkled with the sheer love 
of mischief. 

‘We couldn’t wish for better ammunition,’ he 
said. ‘A very big percentage of it is just 
ground ginger. Sprinkle some of it through the 
fanlight and that lot outside will go away at the 
double, sneezing their heads off.’ 

Hillier opened the packet at one end and put 
his nose to it. 

‘It smells pretty hot stuff,’ he said. ‘ We 
can but try it.’ 

He stood up on the box, which still remained 
as Toby Elliott had left it. He put the packet 
through the fanlight and shook it. 

The result was terrific ! 

There was a perfect tornado of ‘ Atishus,’ 
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punctuated with violent expressions of indigna- 
tion mingled with alarm, and stampeding steps 
that told the enemy were retreating in wild 
disorder. 

‘That has about done the trick, my boys,’ 
said Strawson. ‘ We only want old Toby here 
to give us a verse to celebrate the occasion. 
Something like this : 


‘The boy stood on the sneezing deck 
With ginger in his eyes——’ 


The budding poet came to a stop, having lost 
his sequence of thought, so Hillier went on in 
completion : 


* Toby has left off making rhymes 
In favour of mud pies.’ 


The matter next calling for attention was to 
remove the obstruction from the lock, which 
upon careful examination did not prove to be 
nearly as difficult a matter as anticipated. 

It had been put out of action by means of a 
blacklead pencil pushed into it and then broken 
off. With a big French nail and a heavy ruler, 
the obstruction was knocked through on to the 
other side, and the trouble was at an end. 

Just as they opened the door, Badger was 
coming along the corridor to his den. 

“Ho!” he exclaimed, ‘I hear you’ve been 
having rather a dusty time. I see you managed 


to hold the fort—kept the jolly old flag flying, so 
to speak.’ 
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Hillier commenced to tell him about the 
breezy proceedings, but found Badger was in 
possession of the latest information. Said he: 

‘The whole school is talking about the new 
boy Rickaby being thrown through a window ; 
Taffy so knocked about that he couldn’t recognize 
himself in the glass ; and ending up with a whole 
_crowd getting ginger gassed or something of the 
sort.’ 

‘But I say, Badg,’ said Strawson, ‘ someone 
will have to go on guard, or the racket will 
start all over again after chapel.’ 

‘It’s quite finished,’ announced the prefect. 
‘Tl stick a note on the door to that effect. I 
could have done it at first, but I wanted Taffy 
to get a first-class hiding just for the good of his 
soul. Being prefect prevents me from giving 
him the hammering he so often asks for, but a 
little bird happened to tell me friend Blayde 
would perform the operation if it were forced on 
him. I find I was well informed.’ 

Barry was intensely surprised at Badger’s pre- 
knowledge, but not so Tresser. He remembered 
that during the railway journey he had told 
Badger that Barry was a topping boxer. 

The prefect looked from one new boy to the 
other, shaking his head reflectively. 

‘I’ve seen Evans,’ he said. ‘ He was inclined 
to give me some back talk, but a split lip handi- 
capped him.’ 

Badger was now free from any further special 
prefectorial duties, and he led the way to the 
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common-room, where not a few of their house- 
mates, with whom they had already made 
acquaintance, welcomed Blayde and Tresser 
with quiet acclamation. Others were anxious 
to be made known to them; while the small 
Evans clique, with whom Rickaby had ranged 
himself, had had quite enough of Blayde and 
Tresser for one evening. 

Dick Rickaby could not congratulate himself 
on a very auspicious entrance into St. Dominic’s. 
He could only glower at Barry and Tom, and 
revile the unkind fate that had flung the couple 
into his path again. 

He had travelled part of the way to school 
with Evans, and had plumed himself on falling 
in with one of the foremost men in Lloyd’s. 
Already it was being impressed upon him that he 
was rowing in the wrong boat, but, having taken 
an oar, for the life of him he did not see how he 
was going to drop it. 

The chapel bell clanged out in intimation that 
the term was now strictly commencing, and 
hence onwards authority would lend a less 
lenient eye to the infractions of discipline that 
had been the order of the day. 

The evening service was brief, even including 
Dr. Ellacott’s customary welcome to his flock, 
who were then dismissed to their houses for 
supper, the first real meal of the term, which in 
most cases was a trifle less informal than would 
generally obtain. 

There was about an hour’s interval between 
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supper and bedtime, which Blayde and Tresser 
spent in their study, knocking up several pictures 
and disposing of a few personal treasures to best 
advantage. By the time they had finished they 
were quite pleased with their efforts. 

Now that they had simmered down, they went 
over to Badger for a final crack with that very 
amiable individual, with whom they found Jerry 
Barwell, Lloyd’s second prefect. 

Barwell appeared to be a most capable fellow— 
only average at games, but top of his form 
educationally. 

At last came bedtime. Barry and Tom had 
already been up to inspect their dormitory, 
which contained only a dozen cubicles. 

They found that Felix Drake was a dorm. 
mate. They could not make him out. They 
were quite sure he had avoided them as much as 
possible in the common-room, and they were 
equally certain that he was far from pleased that 
they had been allocated to his dormitory. 

Tom Tresser in particular was absolutely 
positive that Drake did not approve of him. 
Why ? he asked himself, wonderingly. 

It would be a considerable time before he 
would be able to answer the question, and he 
would be surprised beyond measure, ” 


Xx 
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By the end of a week Barry and Tom had shaken 
themselves down, and were prepared to vow that 
they could have made no better choice of a 
school, no matter if it contained half a dozen 
Rickabys. 

They were now rather amused to think that 
they had made such a mountain out of Dick’s 
presence, whereas he was proving to be the 
merest molehill. 

True, he had led boys to believe that it was 
only by the astuteness of Rickaby senior that he 
had escaped almost untouched by the bank 
smash. But in that matter Dick was in receipt 
of an early rebuff that rather upset his cal- 
culations. He was easing his mind of a few 
vinegarish opinions of Tresser senior when he 
was taken up by Carey. 

* On that subject, Rickaby,’ he said, ‘ you are 
like a one-stringed fiddle, always harping on the 
same old tune. I stayed with a relative at 
Christmas who had thought himself badly 
damaged by Tresser’s Bank. While I was 
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there he heard the dividend would be about 
twenty shillings in the pound. He said he 
thought it was jolly hard lines on Tresser, and 
if he would reopen the bank he would be one of 
his first new customers. Play the game, you 
bounder, and if you want to sing a psalm about 
it—and no decent chap would refer to it—don’t 
miss the most important verse out.’ 

That bit of plain speaking was generally 
applauded by a knot of listeners, which intimated 
to Rickaby that he was barking up the wrong 
tree. It was the more disconcerting in that 
Carey was one of the few boys with whom Dick 
had been likely to strike up a friendship, outside 
the Evanites, who were the Ishmaelites of 
Lloyd’s. 

Poor old Toby Elliott had lived down the 
chipping he had suffered over his Bow Street 
_ adventure, and could now laugh at the manner 
in which Hillier and Strawson had each spoofed 
a pocket-knife out of him. 

Jimmy Badger thought no end of Blayde and 
Tresser, who promptly secured their house 
colours in ‘soccer’ and hockey; and in the 
former it was well known that Fosgrove had 
got his eye on Barry, and was not at all unlikely 
to give him a trial for the school eleven. 

With his teams strengthened just where they 
had most required it, Badger was now assured 
that some of their rivals were going to learn 
things. He was anxiously awaiting for their 
away football match with the Friary School, 
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whose Fourth had the audacity to lick Lloyd’s 
in December by a goal to nothing on their own 
meadow. 

It was a jolly crowd that set out for Friarton, a 
twenty-mile railway run. Practically all the mem- 
bers of the ‘ Exchange ’ were taking advantage of 
the excursion, and the seating of the little 
.... train was tested to the utmost. 

“*e. Toby Elliott, who had been busy in attempting 
to empty an automatic machine of its caramels, 
could not find a compartment that had not got its 
allotted number of passengers. He endeavoured 
to enter two compartments, but those inside 
defeated his purpose. 

In a third case no one happened to notice his 
approach, and Toby got into the compartment 
that contained nine of the ‘ soccer’ eleven. 

‘'There’s no room here, you old hippo,’ 
growled Badger. ‘ You'll squash the team up, 
and we'll lose the match before we get the 
creases out of us.’ 

‘Five a side, old son,’ said Toby amiably. 
« ‘Have a caramel. You'll find them excellent 

“for the wind.’ 

* You'll need to think of your own wind unless 
— clear out at the next stop,’ Badger warned 

im. 

As Toby was quite aware that he might not be 
able to get in elsewhere, and the train go on 
without him, he refused to budge. 

Badger said no more, but at the first stop he 
stepped out and had a word with the guard. A 
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oin changed hands in consideration of some 
smiling compact. 

No sooner had the train restarted than Badger 
made a whispered communication to his neigh- 
bour, which was committed to the ear of each 
member of the team in turn. 

Toby was highly suspicious, but, strain his 
ears as he might, he could glean nothing. 

At a given signal Toby was seized, and his 
oe were secured to his sides with a couple of 

elts. 
< ‘ What’s the silly game?’ spluttered the fat 

oy. 
‘I warned you,’ said Badger. ‘ At the next 
stop you'll be dumped in the guard’s van. 
With another strap round your ankles, you'll 
be a nice fat carcass of Canterbury lamb, 
although, as a matter of fact, I’ve paid for a dog 
- ticket for you.’ ; 

And so it came to pass. Poor old Tubby 
travelled with some fish, a drum of lamp-oil, 
and a bundle of aged and decrepit rabbit-skins. 

There was great hilarity at the end of the 
journey when Toby was liberated. The guard 
was very tickled about it, and expressed his 
personal regret to the fat boy that he would not 
be on the return train to pick him up again. 

Toby said nothing at the moment, but just 
as the train was starting, he darted to the window 
of the guard’s van for a last word with the 
fellow. 

The Dominicans noticed that the guard turned 
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a horrified look into the van, and then leant out 
of the window and shook his fist at the fat boy, 
giving vent to remarks that would be found in 
no self-respecting company’s regulations. 

Tubby appeared to have quite recovered his 
equanimity. 

‘What did you say to him, Toby, to make 
him so peppery ? ’ inquired someone. 

‘I told him his tea is lying in a cutting about 
five miles behind,’ said Toby. ‘ My hands were 
just free enough, and when he wasn’t looking, 
I tipped his tucker through the window. With 
his money for the dog ticket he can buy himself 
some dog biscuits. When I’m not a match 
for a guard I’m going out of the rag business.’ 

Toby thereupon fell into a state of acute 
rumination. He was devoting his massive intel- 
lect to the consideration of how he might cry 
quits with other misguided persons. 

The match against the Friars was brimful of 
excitement, with the spectators on tenterhooks, 
never knowing what was going to happen. 

Half-time arrived with the scoring-sheet blank, 
which was about the exact reflex of the game. 

The second half was even more strenuous than 
the first. Time after time Badger, in the centre, 
led his string down the field, but all to no 
purpose, and only for the home side to retaliate 
with vigorous onslaughts on the visitors’ goal. 

With only fifteen minutes to go Badger was 
making tracks for goal, when a back fouled him 
just outside the penalty-line. 
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Tresser came from centre-half to take the kick. 

Badger called for the ball, and the defenders’ 
eyes momentarily rested upon him. In that 
fleeting second Tresser let fly. He did not 
pass to his skipper, but drove hard and straight 
for goal. The ball glanced off a back’s thigh 
ot was in the net before the keeper was aware 
of it. 

St. Dominic’s one up ! 

The ‘ Exchange’ spectators unbuttoned some 
remarkable enthusiasm, and their jubilate, led 
by Toby Elliott, was something to remember. 

For a few minutes Toby then withdrew into 
his shell, and was busy with a stub of blacklead 
pencil on the back of an envelope—doubtless 
composing an ode to celebrate the defeat of the 
Friars. 

With only five minutes to play, Blayde got 
down the wing in good style, and while in full 
tilt essayed a long shot. 

Eureka! The goalkeeper ran out to it, mis- 
judged it, and it bounced over his head into the 
goal, in spite of a back’s desperate effort to 
cover the keeper’s mistake. 

That bit of luck seemed to fill Barry with 
beans, for almost immediately he sailed down 
the wing again in similar fashion. This time 
he centred accurately to Badger, who ran in and 
passed back to him. Barry was excellently 
placed and made no mistake. He gave the 
custodian no chance with an oblique shot that 
found the corner of the rigging. Before the 
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ball could be kicked to the centre the referee 
tootled the end of the game. 

St. Dominic’s 3; Friary nil! 

Badger considered the result a very nice 
atonement for their previous defeat, and the 
three goals had been scored by the two new 
boys. 

The Friars entertained the visitors to tea, 
at which Toby Elliott scored another victory 
for St. Dominic’s all to himself. In the 
rapid removal of comestibles he was quite 
six goals ahead of any one else. Badger said 
he ought to be reported to his union for working 
overtime. 

‘Artful old Badger,” murmured Toby to 
himself. ‘Tl draw you before you’re much 
older. If not, I ought to be biffed with the 
blackest of black fasts.’ 

Some of the Dominicans walked down to the 
station, Blayde and Tresser among them. 
Badger and a few others were going down in an 
old bus that held eight inside and one with the 
driver. 

Badger had not considered it necessary to tell 
the driver which station they were bound for, 
supposing that the fellow knew, and besides, he | 
had forgotten that Friarton had two stations 
rather more than a mile apart. 

It happened—quite by accident, of course— 
that Toby Elliott occupied the seat by the driver, 
to whom he gave instructions. 

When the bus was crossing the market square, 
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the vehicle was held up for a moment by the 
crowd of people shopping, which gave Toby an 
opportunity of dropping to the ground. He 
told the driver not to worry about him, as he 
was going to pay a call and would take a short 
cut. 

Toby looked at his watch and then scuttled 
off like a rabbit with a ferret after it. Taking 
his bulk into account, it was astonishing the 
speed he worked up, and it was equally surprising 
and no less annoying to a number of people 
whom he nearly knocked over in his desperate 
race against time for the right station. 

Badger and his companions were too busy 
talking to take any particular notice where the 
bus was taking them. It was not until it drew 
up at a station that they discovered anything 
was wrong. salt 

They could not make it out. They did*not 
recollect ever having seen that station before. 

‘Hi! busman, where are we ?’ asked Badger. 

‘ East Northern station, sir.’ 

‘ We wanted the Eastern Midland, you piecan,’ 
said the irritated prefect. 

‘ Young genelman told me this one, sir.’ 

‘ Which one of us, pray ?’ 

* Stout young genelman, sir,’ said the busman. 
‘He was on the box with me. He got down in 
the market-place, sir.’ 

* Suffering cats !’ exclaimed Badger, throwing 
down his cap and giving it a kick. ‘ That fat 
oaf Toby has done us in the eye. Hop in, 
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chaps!’ To the busman he said: ‘ Other 
station, and drive like blue blazes.’ 

‘No need to hurry, sir,’ said the busman, with 
aggravating placidity. ‘ The train’s just a-goin’ 
out, and there isn’t another for about two hours.’ 

Meanwhile Toby Elliott reached the proper 
station by the skin of his teeth. The train was 
about to leave; the guard was waving his flag 
and blowing his whistle. Dominicans who were 
looking out of the windows received Tubby with 
wild cheers. One asked him what time the 
balloon went up. 

He paid no heed. He left them with their 
gaze still glued on the station entrance. He 
forged along until he reached a compartment 
with a vacant seat. Hillier was at the window. 

Toby tumbled in and mopped his brow, and 
then smiled beatifically on Blayde, Tresser, and 
others with whom he had joined company. 

The train was well on the move, and leaving 
the station, when Hillier withdrew his head into 
the compartment. 

*‘ Badg and the others have missed it,’ he said, 
in a sepulchral kind of voice. ‘ There'll be a 
jolly old row about it, too. The Doc. won’t 
half go off the springboard about it. Can’t 
make out how Badg has managed to mess it up.’ 

‘ At the next stop you’d better look in the 
guard’s van for him,’ suggested Toby. 

‘Don’t talk piffle,’ Hillier advised him. 
* Badg told me he was going down in the bus.’ 

* Quite right, old chap,’ chimed in Toby. ‘I 
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heard him say it. Perhaps it turned out to be a 
steam-roller. No, no!’ he corrected. ‘I recol- 
lect now. It was a bus, for I was on it.’ 

All eyes in the compartment were raking him 
fore and aft, up and down, and almost inside out. 

‘On what ?’ asked Strawson. 

‘It,’ replied Toby. 

‘What do you mean by “it,” you bloated 
nincompoop ?’” 

“Eh, what ?’ queried Toby. ‘ Are we having 
a grammar lesson for this giddy occasion? Let 
me see. Give me time to catch the jolly little 
brain-wave. It—pronoun, singular, neuter-——’ 

‘Come off it,’ urged Strawson. ‘ We were 
talking about the bus.’ 

‘ So was I, and I did come off it,’ said Toby 
amicably. He pondered a moment. ‘ You bet 
I did. ’Cos it was going for the wrong station. 
No place for Toby Elliott in a bus that had © 
taken the wrong turning.’ ay 

He settled himself comfortably and closed” 
his eyes, as if he proposed to go to sleep. 

A resounding slap on the thigh from Hillier, 
and a dig in the waistcoat from Strawson, 
brought him to attention. 

‘Why didn’t the others get off the bus?’ 
demanded Hillier determinedly. ‘I suppose 
they'd be quite as clever as you in discovering 
the mistake.’ 

‘That was what I supposed, Bobbie,’ said 
_ Toby, ‘ but, alas! we were both wrong. It’s 
very sad,’ 
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‘ And didn’t you tell them ?’ 

‘Well, you know my retiring nature; and, 
being so anxious to catch the train, I suppose 
I must have forgotten to give them the correct 
tip. These little mistakes will happen.’ 

‘I expect you were riding on the box,’ said 
Hillier. 

‘ What a brain!’ exclaimed the unregenerate 
Toby admiringly. ‘ Now perhaps you under- 
stand. Badger put me in the van, and it’s only 
tit for tat I put him in the cart. What a world 
it is, to be sure.’ 

Arrived at the home station, Barry and Tom 
were going out when Felix Drake passed them 
at a run. He seemed to have no intention of 
attaching himself to any one. 

‘I can’t make out Drake, however I try,’ said 
Tresser. ‘I went into a chemist’s at Friarton 
to get some tooth powder. Drake was just 
buying a bottle of lumbago mixture. Surely he 
doesn’t suffer from lumbago.’ 

‘ That’s quite odd,’ replied Barry. ‘I went 
into a tobacconist’s to buy a couple of ounces of 
plug to give old Pritchett for putting new studs 
in my boots, and Drake was just leaving with — 
half a pound of navy cut—half a pound, if you 
please.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ murmured Tresser. ‘I tell 
you, Drake puzzles me.’ 


XI 


A FUNNY MAN-TRAP 


WHEN Blayde and Tresser got up to school and 
went into Lloyd’s, they were warmly welcomed 
by Mitchell and Livingstone, the only two 
Fourths who had not gone to Friarton, thanks to 
their suffering from sore throats. 

‘Glad you’re back,’ said Mitchell. ‘ You’re 
first in. The house has been like a tomb since 
you all went off enjoying yourselves.’ 

_ ©Drake must be first,’ replied Barry. ‘ He 
was well ahead of us.’ 

‘He hasn’t come yet,’ Livingstone assured 
him. ‘ We’ve been in the hall for the last half- 
hour, and he couldn’t have come in without our 
seeing him.’ 

Other boys could be heard coming across the 
quad, and Barry gave the matter no further 
thought at the moment. 

A little later all the boys in the house were in 
the common-room except Drake, who had not 
yet put in an appearance, and Jerry Barwell, 
who had taken Toby Elliott to explain to Mr. 
Lloyd how eight Fourths came to be missing. 


Tit 
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Toby frankly acknowledged his culpability, 
and with equal frankness claimed the right to 
pay back in their own coin those who had taken 
liberties with him. 

Mr. Lloyd listened in silence, and decided 
to suspend judgement until he had heard 
Badger’s version of the affair. 

Nearly an hour had elapsed since the boys 
came up from the station when Grey voiced an 
inquiry for Drake. 

‘Anybody seen him?’ he asked. ‘I lent 
him my penknife at Friarton, and he didn’t 
return it.’ 

No one seemed to have seen Drake since he 
stepped out of the train, and Blayde and Tresser 
refrained from mentioning that they had seen 
him set off running in the direction of the school. 
Of course, if he did not arrive pretty quickly, 
they would have to announce the fact. 

But there proved to be no need, for Drake 
entered the room a few seconds later. He 
evidently had only just come in, and had not 
taken off his overcoat, being in a hurry to speak 
to someone. 

He was immediately challenged by Grey 
about the knife. : 

* Oh, of course,’ said Drake, diving a hand into 
a trousers pocket. 

But the knife was not in that pocket, nor in any 
other, for he turned every pocket inside out to 
prove to Grey that the knife had gone. 

“I can’t make it out,’ said Drake irritably. 
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‘I know I had it somewhere. I’ll have to supply 
you with another, I suppose.’ 

* There’s no suppose about it,’ Grey informed 
him succinctly. ‘ It’s a dead certainty you will.’ 

Barry and Tom were standing together a little 
aside. Said the latter : 

* Drake has only just come in, and from his 
empty pockets you can see he has got neither 
the lumbago mixture nor the half-pound of 
tobacco. It’s very strange, isn’t it ? ’ 

‘Another thing, Tress,’ whispered Barry. 
‘Look at his boots. He’s muddied up to his 
knees. Down at the station I happened to 
notice how spruce he looked about the feet. I 
supposed the shoeblack at Friarton station had 
been giving him a shine.’ 

“And there’s no mud between here and the 
station,’ said Tresser, on a little note of wonder. 

They could make nothing of it. It was, how- 
ever, no business of theirs, but they could not 
help thinking about it for all that. 

It was nearly bedtime when Badger and the 
other seven unfortunates arrived. Of course, 
the prefect was badly rattled, although he pre- 
tended to make light of the incident. He had 
to admit that Toby had scored over him very 
neatly, and, being not quite one of the ordinary 
rank and file, he could not seek out the fat boy 
and settle the matter in a rough and tumble. 

Toby, however, had permitted his retaliation 
to fall on the just and unjust. His bestowal in 
the guard’s van was due to members of the team 
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only, whereas two of the passengers in the bus 
were Norcott and Frost, a couple of spectators, 
who were very wrath with Toby for including 
them in what he chose to term his reparation 
rag. They announced their intention to adopt 
active measures, and Badger sympathized with 
them and gave them his blessing. 

It made no difference to them that Toby had 
diplomatically sought his virtuous couch earlier 
than usual. They marched up to interview 
him, and found him in a state approximating 
almost to the altogether. As Norcott and Frost 
drew the curtain of Tubby’s cubicle to hide the 
penalty that was dealt out to the adipose boy, the 
details may be left in a state of reticence, merely 
recording that a wire hairbrush is a useful 
weapon in the right hands—and Norcott and 
Frost were a hefty couple, imbued with a stern 
determination to see that justice was done. 

Anyhow, it was a fact that Toby took such a 
strong dislike to his wire hairbrush that he gave 
it away on the morrow. 

A fortnight later Lloyd’s were due to meet 
Brown Abbey Fourth at hockey, which would 
entail another railway journey in the opposite 
direction. This, too, was a fixture Badger was 
anxious to win, for Brown Abbey had taken the 
laurels away with them when they visited St. 
Dominic’s in the previous November. 

Lloyd’s football and hockey teams were not 
quite identical, but Badger, Blayde, and Tresser 
occupied the same positions in each. 


A FUNNY MAN-TRAP II5 


The members of the ‘ Exchange’ had decided 
to attend the match in force. 

Mitchell was talking to Toby Elliott in a 
corridor on the evening before the match, when 
Badger came past. Mitchell’s sore throat of a 
fortnight ago had developed into quinsy, and 
he had only just recovered. 

* I see you’ve sent in your name for to-morrow,’ 
Badger said to the convalescent. ‘ The outing 
ought to do you good.’ 

* But he must take care not to miss the train,’ 
put in Toby. ‘I think, Badg, I’d better take 
you by the hand to-morrow on the way back to 
Brown Abbey station. Perhaps I’ll pilot the 
bus with a red flag.’ 

Badger looked at him with peculiar intentness. 

* Hasn’t Mr. Lloyd said anything to you about 
Brown Abbey? I wondered when I saw your 
- mame sent in.’ 

* What has he got to say ?? asked Toby, with a 
premonition that perceptibly shook the starch 
out of him. 

“You are not going to the match,’ Badger 
informed him. ‘ You can exercise your fat 
wit on that bit of information, and see what 
pleasure you get out of it.’ 

‘Oh! But Badger——’ commenced Toby 
protestingly. 

* Not my doing, old man,’ said the prefect. ‘I 
even asked Mr. Lloyd to let it slide. He seems 
to have labelled you dangerous for away matches.’ 

* It was good of you, I suppose,” acknowledged 
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Toby, ‘ but what is the use of being a silly 
prefect if you have no influence with the old man 
in a small matter like that ? ’ 

Badger simply raised his hands, expressive of 
his inability to do anything further, and went off, 
ieariee Tubby loudly bewailing his unfortunate 
ate. 

Consequently, when Lloyd’s went off on 
Saturday they left a very disconsolate fat boy 
behind, for whom, in their hearts, most of them 
were sorry. 

The moment they were gone he bucked up 
wonderfully. Later on he betook himself to 
the playing-fields to referee in a scratch junior 
football match, which he insisted upon calling 
Baby Farm versus Kindergarten, until the young 
gentlemen took umbrage, and refused to allow 
him to officiate any longer unless he dropped 
the offensive titles. 

Badger’s team and friends arrived at Brown 
Abbey station, where a Brown Abbot was waiting 
on the platform. He seemed to be wonderfully 
surprised when the Dominicans stepped out of 
the train. He ran up to them. 

“You’ve come after all?’ he exclaimed. 
‘What a sell! Why—why—— 

‘ Of course,’ said Badger wonderingly. 

“It’s a pity you didn’t send a second wire 
instead of taking us by surprise. Well, I don’t 
know what we shall do.’ 

Badger asked the Brown Abbot to state in so 
many words what exactly was the trouble. 
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‘ I didn’t come to the station expecting to meet 
you,’ he said. ‘ I came to pick up your explana- 
tion, which you said was coming by train. Our 
chaps have been playing a scratch match for 
more than half an hour by now.’ 

Badger was all at sea. 

‘I’ve sent no wire,’ he affirmed. ‘ Don’t 
know what you are talking about.’ 

The Brown Abbot fished a buff envelope out 
of his pocket and handed it to Badger, who 
extracted the message and read aloud : 

‘Regret cannot come to-day. Explanation 
follows by train.—ELLIOTT.’ 

* Although St. Dominic’s isn’t expressly men- 
tioned,’ said the Brown Abbot, ‘the message 
came from your office, and we had no reason 
to suppose it wasn’t genuine.’ 

_ The mystery was a mystery no longer to the 
Dominicans. Tubby had spoofed the whole lot 
and had simply cancelled the match. 

As soon as the Brown Abbot grasped the 
situation, he rushed to a station telephone-box 
and rang up the school to say that the Dominicans 
were coming after all. 

When they arrived there, in view of the fact 
that the homesters had already nearly finished a 
match, which they had commenced extra early, 
not supposing it mattered, it was agreed to play 
just a short friendly game, the result not to 
count. 

The worst of it was that they could not fix 
up another match owing to clashing dates, and 
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thus Brown Abbey would keep their points ahead 
for the season. 

Badger retained the telegram with which to 
confront Toby on their return to St. Dominic’s. 
On the homeward journey the message was 
discussed ad lib., and read and re-read until the 
flimsy was almost worn out. 

‘It’s no use,’ said Badger. ‘It’s the last 
word in artfulness. He’ll wriggle out of it, see 
if he doesn’t.’ 

The prefect was a good judge, as the event 
proved. 

‘Cancel the match ?’ said Toby when con- 
fronted. ‘ Don’t talk nonsense! I simply sent 
a polite message regretting my inability to 
attend, and you chaps would be able to explain 
the reason. I can’t help some half-baked folk 
reading something else between the lines.’ 

If they talked for a month Toby was not 
going to budge from the position he had taken up. 

‘ Things have come to a pretty pass,’ he flared, 
with a capital assumption of indignation, ‘ when 
a chap gets skull-dragged for being courteous. 
I can’t help having been brought up properly. 
The best thing you fellows can do is to decide 
in what form you'll make me a handsome apology. 
That’s what I expect to get.’ 

* Much more likely to get a cauliflower ear,’ 
Badger informed him. 

‘I’m not surprised,’ said Toby. ‘ Some folk 
can’t discuss anything without losing their 
temper. They get beaten in argument and 
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then have recourse to personalities. Ill wish 
you all good-night.’ 

Toby left them simply paralysed by his 
offended dignity. He retired to his study, where 
he forbade even Tetley, his study-mate, to 
follow him. 

There, behind a locked door, with his pocket- 
handkerchief to his mouth, he gave himself up 
to an orgy of mirth. 

He put in an early appearance at chapel, and 
was the picture of lofty dignity. He was first 
in to supper, too, where it might have been 
noticed that being so wrongfully misjudged had 
no adverse effect on a wonderful appetite. 

Barry Blayde and Tom Tresser, although a 
trifle disappointed about the match, liked old 
Tubby, if only for helping them to hold the 
fort on their first evening at St. Dominic’s. 
They reckoned the fat boy had worked a clever 
rag, and everybody might just as well own up 
and give him credit for it. 

As a matter of fact, they were not thinking 
about Toby nearly as much as Felix Drake. 
They had puzzled about him at Friarton, and 
they were additionally puzzled on the occasion 
of the visit to Brown Abbey. 

On the return journey Drake sat opposite to 
Barry and Tom. He was reading a book, and 
never once met the gaze of either. Occasionally 
he would transfer a jujube from his overcoat 
pocket to his mouth. 

Grey, sitting next to him, slyly inserted his 
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hand into the pocket with an idea of annexing 
jujubes, Barry and Tom, with twitching lips, 
covertly watching the operation. 

The nimble-fingered young gentleman with- 
drew a white paper packet, which he quietly 
opened in order to sample the contents. 

To Grey’s intense astonishment he found 
himself in possession of a set of artificial teeth. 
He wrapped them up again, almost as if afraid 
that they would bite him, and restored them to 
the pocket from which he had taken them, and 
Drake was quite oblivious to what had been 
taking place. 

Grey leant towards Blayde and Tresser 
grinning, and whispered : . 

‘Funny sort of man-trap to guard jujubes— 
eh, what ?’ 

Barry and Tom only nodded and smiled. 
Lumbago mixture, half a pound of tobacco, 
and now artificial teeth ! 

Again there was a very considerable interval 
before Drake entered the house after leaving the 
station, and upon this occasion also he was 
fairly beplastered with mud. 

Tom Tresser, usually one of the least inquisi- 
tive of boys, try as he would, could not put Drake 
and his concerns out of his mind. 

He simply could not help thinking—and 
wondering. 


XII 


MORE MYSTERY 


NATURALLY, even in the course of the ordinary 
daily lessons, among so many boys there were 
occasional humorous incidents, but, whatever 
may be the case at some schools, at St. Dominic’s 
among the masters there were none of those 
easy-going old fossils, conveniently blind and 
deaf to any skylarking going on under their very 
noses, such as obtains at some establishments, 
if all one reads is true. 

Tom Tresser in particular had not gone to 
St. Dominic’s just to pass a few pleasant terms, 
with an eye chiefly to games. He was fond of 
sport—nobody fonder—but with his father’s 
changed circumstances, he had got to make his 
way in the world, and St. Dominic’s was the 
first stage in the attainment of that very desirable 
end. 

That had rather a good effect on Barry, who 
often put in some time at serious study, only 
because he did not like to leave poor old Tress 
stewing while he was enjoying himself. 

After the lapse of only a few weeks, Blayde and 
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Tresser could positively laugh about their first 
feeling of consternation at finding Dick Rickaby 
at St. Dominic’s. Outside Taffy’s gang—and 
it had dwindled considerably—Dick was an 
absolute nonentity. He was very near the bottom 
of the class, and in games he was not nearly good 
enough to get into any eleven. 

Several boys in the school possessed some 
knowledge of Evans and Rickaby that was 
causing them much disquiet. The decent boy 
has such a perfect horror of peaching that he 
sometimes fails to realize that there are occasions 
when it is a public duty to open one’s mouth, 
and the term ‘ peach’ cannot be applied to it. 

The sword of Damocles was hanging over 
the heads of Evans and Rickaby, and the hair 
supporting it might snap at any moment, with 
disastrous results to both of them. . 

Again and again Badger had asked the Fifth 
to give Lloyd’s a match at football or hockey. 
Wesley, the Fifth prefect, rather favoured the 
idea, but some in his house opposed it, and he 
forbore to push it. 

So far Badger had had no chance of testing 
Blayde and ‘Tresser in cross-country work. 
They had proved themselves top-holers in 
“soccer ’ and hockey, but they were not bound 
to follow suit as harriers. One or two of his 
best runners were rabbits at anything else, and 
vice versa. 

_On a mid-week half-holiday the Fifth had an 
eight-mile cross-country fixture with a visiting 
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school, and, after a reasonable interval, Badger 
proposed to lead his team over the same course 
and then compare their times. 

It happened, however, that the visitors wired 
off almost at the last moment, and the Fifth, 
in a sudden burst of magnanimity—or perhaps 
it was something else—offered to take on the 
Fourth in their place, twelve a side. 

Badger was delighted at this unexpected 
chance to pit themselves against the Fifth, 
hoping to give them a shock that would shake 
them off their pedestal, and practically force 
them to give other matches. 

He was, however, in a quandary about Blayde 
and Tresser, but he was very astute. He knew 
Rickaby had been at the same school as Barry 
and Tom, and he was quite aware that Dick 
heartily disliked the pair of them. He decided 
to ask him for his candid opinion of their running 
capabilities. 

Dick was so much flattered by the prefect’s 
confidential request for information, that for a 
moment he forgot his personal objection to 
Barry and Tom and told the truth. 

‘Put the pair in,’ he said. ‘ Blayde is really 
first-class, and I doubt whether you’ve got many 
better than Tresser.’ 

‘ Thanks for the tip,’ replied Badger. ‘ You’ve 
done me a good service. Now I can select my 
dozen without the least trouble.’ 

At two-thirty the twenty-four runners flitted 
out of the quad with gentle, easy strides, 
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The first stretch was along the high-road, 
flat and tarred, with an excellent surface. After 
a mile the road climbed for a similar distance, 
and by the time the summit was reached the 
runners were straggled more than a bit. 

The route then shifted to meadowland for a 
couple of miles, with hedges of no out-of-the-way 
difficulty, but with a wide, shallow stream and 
a deep ditch to cross. 

In tackling a hedge Carey came in contact 
with some unknown barbed wire. As the 
wretched stuff nearly undressed him, as well as 
cut his thigh, he decided to retire, along with 
Ransome of the Fifth, who had got stitch too 
severely to think of continuing. 

The stream caused some fun, for several 
runners lost their footing and got a ducking. 

The ditch was fairly wide, rather deep, and 
contained no end of mud. To avoid it one had 
to go almost a quarter of a mile off the direct 
course, which no runner proposed to do. 

Only two came to grief, Foxway and Beddall— 
both Fifths. By the time they could extricate 
themselves from the muddy hole they were 
out of the running, and then took the shortest 
cut to school, which, thanks to the circular and 
winding course, was always comparatively near. 

The first to clear the ditch were Wesley and 
Badger, then three Fifths, with Grey and Straw- 
son close up. Barry and Tom were near the 
tail end, but both were running easily, and 
could improve their position whenever they 
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deemed it advisable. Drake was another who 
seemed to have plenty up his sleeve. 

After crossing a bit of stiff ploughland, which 
caused some marked changes in position, the 
runners found a winding by-road in front of 
them. 

Evans was now leading. He had backed 
himself with several of his cronies to get home 
among the first half-dozen, and, if appearances 
went for anything, he was going to do it. 

Barry Blayde, however, was hot on his heels, 
and threatening to give Taffy the go-by. 

Since that memorable tussle on the occasion 
of their first meeting, Evans had never addressed 
a single syllable to Barry except in class, when 
it was absolutely unavoidable unless he wished 
Mr. Lloyd to comment upon his bearishness. 

Barry put on a spurt and got shoulder to 
shoulder with Taffy just as they were rounding 
a corner in the now narrowed road, which was 
bounded by a ditch of extra depth, and with an 
unknown quantity of mud. . 

Evans accepted the challenge for the leader- 
ship, but Blayde got slightly ahead, when 
apparently Taffy stumbled and collided with 


m. 
Blayde fell full length on the edge of the ditch, 
and Taffy tripped over his prostrate body and 
went head first into the mud. 
Other runners were now up, and when Barry 
got going again he was not within a dozen of the 
leaders, who again were Badger and Wesley. 
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Evans was a comical-looking object when he 
got on his feet. He was furious when he thought 
of the money that depended upon the result. 
He found himself being addressed by someone 
who was looking down upon him. 

‘ Serves you jolly well right, you rank outsider. 
You fouled Blayde deliberately and fell into 
your own trap. I was close behind, and saw it 
distinctly.’ 

The speaker was Toby Elliott, who was 
biking along the roads in order to glean some 
idea of Lloyd’s chances of winning. 

‘It was an accident,’ Evans snarled. ‘ Lend 
me a hand to get out of this beastly hole.’ 

‘Not me,’ replied Toby. ‘ I would push the 
side of the ditch in and bury you if I could.’ 

He turned away with a snort, remounted, and 
went off to intercept the runners at another point. 

It was the merest irony that it should be 
Tresser, ignorant of what had happened, who 
assisted Taffy out of the pit he had digged for 
another. 

Tom was out of the race, for he had broken 
a pump, which at length caused him to fall, cut 
one of his knees, and render his chance hopeless. 

Although he had acted the Good Samaritan, 
Tresser did not propose to walk back to school 
with Evans. He turned into a field that led to 
the old monastery ruins not far away from the 
school playing-fields. 

_Meanwhile, although Blayde’s fall had shaken 
him up badly, he had managed to nurse himself 
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into the van, and pattered through the lodge 
ea with Wesley struggling desperately to pass 


Close on the heels of the couple were Badger, 
and Hodgson of the Fifth; and not more than 
twenty yards behind came a bunch of six, of 
whom only two were Fourths, namely Grey and 
Strawson ; but Norcott was coming along to 
their assistance. 

The bulk of the spectators had gathered in the 
quad to witness the final struggle for supremacy, 
but not a few Dominicans were at the gate ; and 
they accompanied the runners up the drive, 
yelling encouragement to their respective 
favourites. 

It was a hot tussle between Blayde and Wesley, 
with perhaps slight odds on the Fifth, who 
seemed to be less distressed. Scarcely had they 
left the gate behind them than he strode in 
front, only for his supporters almost to choke 
with astonishment to find Blayde putting on a 
spurt that gave him an advantage of at least 
three yards. 

For a moment it looked as if Badger or Hodg- 
son would slip into second place, but Wesley 
dug up another flicker, and was almost abreast 
of Blayde and only a dozen yards to go. 

The spectators were half delirious with excite- 
ment, but their tongues were almost silent— 
they were too absorbed for speech. 

Again Wesley was making an effort. 

So was Blayde! He was wobbling badly, 
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and his eyes were half closed. Wesley was 
perceptibly gaining, when Barry, as if suddenly 
jabbed by a pin, literally leapt on to the tape, 
and gained the verdict by eighteen inches. 

By that time there was an almost exactly 
similar struggle between Badger and Hodgson, 
the former contriving the trick by the narrowest 


ave. 

In the half-dozen who had entered the grounds 
in a cluster there had occurred one change. 
Norcott had got in front of Scott of the Fifth. 
As they came up the drive and across the quad, 
they were passing and repassing each other in a 
manner that made it impossible to guess how 
they would finish. ; | 

Lloyd’s got the sixth, seventh, and ninth 
places, which gave them a lead of three points on 
the first ten men home. 

Scott landed in next, and then Frost for the 
Fourth. 

It was known that there were only five more 
to come home, for the remainder were crocks, 
and most of them had already arrived at the 
post by short cuts. 

‘ Can’t make out what has become of Drake,’ 
grumbled Badger. ‘ He was sailing along tiptop, 
and with plenty of steam left. It'll be a tight 
finish in any case. We’re only two points 
ahead now.’ 

Presently Barwell came into the quad, just 
leading Doubleday, of the Fifth, but the latter 
won on the post. 


He was the picture of mortified dishevelment. 
[see page 135.1] 
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‘Another point gone,’ moaned Badger. 
‘Where on earth is Drake ?’ 

He felt better a few minutes later when Parry 
hobbled home, declaring he was walking on a 
blister as big as a pillow. 

‘But I’m better off than Faraday,’ he said. 
* He told me to tell you he’ll be in by tea-time, 
probably on his hands and knees.’ 

‘What about Drake ?’ asked Badger. 

‘ He jacked it long ago,’ Parry informed him. 
* Said he was stitched up.’ 

Well, it was of no real importance, for Faraday 
could now be seen coming along at the rate of 
about a mile an hour. 

Lloyd’s had won by a couple of points ! 

It was not a great margin, but sufficient to 

give Badger a handle in impressing upon the 
Fifth that their bubble of lordly superiority 
had been pricked and had gone phut ! 
_ Meantime, what of Tom Tresser? Evans 
had reached the quad almost in time to see 
Badger and Hodgson contesting for third place, 
but Tresser did not even see Faraday crawling 
home. 

In crossing the monastery ruins Tom found 
a piece of string, with which he thought he 
could tie up his broken pump and make going 
a little easier. He sat down to perform the 
operation. 

Happening to look up, he saw Felix Drake 
approaching. He was running quite fast, and 
apparently almost as fit as when he set out. 

I 
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If he were in such good nick, why had he thrown 
up the sponge, when he knew full well that 
Lloyd’s had got nothing they could afford to 
give away ? 

It was evident Drake had not perceived 
Tresser, who was about to attract his attention 
when he thought better of it. There was 
something about Drake that was positively 
furtive. He had come to a standstill by the 
side of a crumbling old wall, and was looking 
back in the direction from which he had come. 

Tresser changed his position a little the better 
to follow Drake’s gaze. When he turned to 
look at Drake afresh, he had gone ! 

It was a remarkably strange thing. Heigh 
presto ! and he had vanished. 

Tresser stood up and walked over to the spot 
where Drake had been standing, but could 
see nothing of him. He went on farther to 
the top of a little knoll that afforded a good view 
all around, but could catch no glimpse of his 
housemate. 

He hesitated whether to shout out Drake’s 
name to see whether it elicited any reply, but 
he reflected that Drake studiously cold- 
shouldered him, and he might only lay himself 
out to be told to mind his own business. 

Apparently there was nothing for him to do 
in the matter, but the almost uncanny incident 
set him wondering about Drake more than ever. 
He betook himself to school, to learn the glad 
news that Lloyd’s had humbled the haughty Fifth. 
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The cross-country run gave rise to quite an 
interesting aftermath. 

There were very strained relationships at the 
Fifth house, where some of the non-runners 
roundly abused their representatives for laying 
themselves open to the contumely of the whole 
school, especially the younger fry. 

‘You didn’t improve matters, Ransome,’ said 
Wesley. ‘It appears you boasted to someone 
that we were only taking on Lloyd’s in order 
to put a stopper on their silly bounce. A lot 
you did towards doing it, allow me to tell you.’ 

Considering that Ransome was the first 
crock, it was the last thing of which he wished 
to be reminded, and he glowered at Wesley 
until bedtime. 

Rickaby had stood in the quad awaiting with 
ill-concealed anxiety the appearance of the first 
runners. When he perceived Blayde and 
Wesley and the bunch close behind, he went 
quite pasty, and groaned audibly. 

A heated conversation between Evans and 
Rickaby that same evening illuminated the 
matter. 

‘Your dead snip,’ said Dick, ‘ was a rotten 
failure. It’s put me in a fine hole, and it'll be 
up to you to help me out.’ 

‘If you’re worse off than I am, I’m sorry for 
you,’ was the snappy reply. ‘ Better get Blayde 
to help you,’ he suggested. ‘It was his fault 
I came to grief.’ 

‘Toby Elliott tells a far different tale,’ said 
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Dick. ‘ You can never come out on top against 
Blayde or Tresser. I’ve tried it, and I know.’ 

Blayde was such a popular hero at the ‘ Ex- 
change’ that it was difficult for Tresser to get 
him to himself. There was no opportunity for 
a real confidential chat until after supper, when 
they retired to their study and rigorously sported 
their oak. 

Tresser had wanted to tell Blayde about the 
strange incident in which Drake had figured 
at the monastery ruins. 

Barry was very interested in Tom’s recital. 

‘Drake gets more mysterious than ever,’ he 
said. ‘I happened to see him come home some 
time after I had changed. He seemed to be 
quite done up. I heard him tell Badger he had 
rested in the village.’ 

‘He needed no rest, and he never went 
anywhere near the village,’ replied Tom 
emphatically. 


Masia see 


XIII 


AT DEAD OF NIGHT 


LLoyp’s victory across country caused general 
amusement, except to the rattled Fifth, whom 
Badger now styled the ‘ penitent Wesleyans.’ 
The members of the ‘ Exchange’ were needing 
an extra size in hats. The Sixth in their 
condescending way, and with their tongues in 
their cheeks, commiserated with their neigh- 
bours ; but the ‘ Baby Farm’ sent them a perky 
challenge, quite anonymous, but strictly official 
all the same. 

In solemn conclave assembled, the Fifth on 
Monday night decided to put a summary end to 
any further impudence, and if any more came to 
their ears they would take active measures. 

Just as they were breaking up, a missive arrived 
for Wesley. The prefect read it, and passed it 
on until it feet Ransome, who was the last 
to peruse it. 

*T’ll deal with him,’ he growled. 

He strode off like Oliver Cromwell setting 
out for Parliament to annex the mace. 

The Fourth were in the common-room when 
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Ransome suddenly appeared with a paper in his 
hand. 

‘This is good of you, Ran,’ said Badger 
beamingly. ‘I suppose you’ve come to fix up 
a “soccer? game. How times change! What 
with the new poor and the lordly humble, we 
don’t quite know where we are.’ 

Ransome ignored him. 

‘ Where’s that mass of human blubber ?’ he 
demanded sonorously, and immediately focused 
the full attention of all in the room. 

‘I presume you refer to our esteemed Poet 
Laureate,’ said Badger reprovingly. ‘ You’ve 
perhaps come to lay laurels on his baby brow.’ 

‘I’ve brought him a first-class hiding as soon 
as I can lay hands on him,’ retorted Ransome. 

‘ Alas!” mused Badger, ‘ the path to fame is 
often perilous, and genius misunderstood.’ 

But Parry had stolen up behind the visitor 
and had snatched the paper out of his hand. 
He scanned it quickly, and a delighted grin 
broke up his features. He sprang on to a chair, 
and in his best elocutionary style delivered 
himself : 


*Ye gentlemen of Jackson’s, 
he stuck-up sons of ease, 
Ah ! little did you think upon 
Your simple, foolish wheeze. 
The “ Exchange” bloods have taught ’em 
Our footwork for to know; 
Our chopper’s in their silly neck, 
And our trumpets gaily blow. 
And our trumpets,’ &c. 
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The Fourth greeted the effusion with 
tumultuous applause. They formed into a 
double ring and danced ‘ Ring-a-ring-o’-Roses ” 
round Ransome, and ‘ Atishued’ at him until 
he was quite damp. 

The poet was in his study working a double 
shift at an impot. He heard the racket, and 
sallied forth to learn its meaning, only to find 
that Ransome evidently desired to murder him 
in cold blood and in public. 

The populace was prepared to defend the 
poet with their lives, and forthwith they put 
Ransome out of the house ; and, as every Fourth 
desired to claim a finger in it, his passage was 
anything but a stately progress. 

Outside, he met some of his housemates come 
to look for him. He was the picture of mortified 
dishevelment. His hair was a disorderly mop ; 
one end of his collar had broken loose from its 


moorings and was tickling his ear; and his 


waistcoat was almost round his neck. 

There was no need for them to ask Ransome 
any questions ; he would not have answered in 
any case. He retired to his den and locked the 
door against everybody. 

Tubby was basking in a wonderful accession 
of popularity at the ‘Exchange.’ It was 
unanimously decided not to allow genius to 
be wasted on rather a sultry impot; the house 
would share it among them, while Tubby could 
devote himself to further metrical efforts to 
rattle the Fifth. 
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Just before going to bed Barry Blayde received 
a note from Fosgrove, informing him that he 
was to play for the first eleven against Friary 
School on the succeeding Saturday half. A 
note for Tresser told him he was the centre-half 
reserve. 

Blayde rushed off to inform Badger that he 
had got his football ‘ Blue.’ 

‘Yes, I knew earlier in the evening,’ said the 
prefect. ‘I’m playing inside with you. Tell 
Tresser he is practically a certainty, for Snape 
is very seedy, and is afraid he is in for flu.’ 

Barry and Tom were a very happy couple. 
Of course, whether the latter really got the 
honour upon this occasion was yet doubtful, 
and he would be making anxious inquiries 
concerning the state of Snape’s health in the 
morning. Not that he wished him any harm. 

It happened that Fosgrove gave him the 
information without asking as they came out 
of chapel. Snape was definitely off the list, 
and Tom would play. 

Just when the school eleven was setting out for 
Friarton, Fosgrove heard Toby Elliott warning 
Blayde and Tresser not to get the two stations 
mixed. Several Fourths were going to see the 
match, but Toby was not of the number. 

The captain caught the fat boy by the shoulder 
—or, rather, a small portion of it—and turned 
him round. 

* You don’t happen to have wired any apologies 
to-day, I hope ? ’ he said. 
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‘Oh! go hon,’ replied Tubby, with a grin. 
‘If I were invited to my own funeral and was 
prevented from attending, I should be afraid 
to send word for fear it would not be the correct 
thing to do. Etiquette is very puzzling, don’t 
you think? Some people have no idea of 
politeness.’ 

Toby found himself sitting down with such 
force that he declared the skipper had broken 
his mainspring. 

‘ Talking of manners,’ he said, ‘ there’s an 
exhibition for you—the head boy of the school 
too.’ 

The Dominicans and the Friars had played 
a drawn game earlier in the season, aad both 
sides were extraordinarily keen to pip the other, 
and no sooner did the whistle blow than they 
went at it hammer and tongs. 

Nothing could have suited Blayde better than 
- to have Badger alongside him ; they passed like 
clockwork ; and whenever they got going, the 
Friary defence had an anxious time. 

Tresser found he had a rare handful to deal 
with in Monckton, the Friars’ skipper and 
centre. In the first few minutes Monckton 
bowled him over twice and almost put him off 
his game. Presently, however, Tresser pulled 
himself together, and time after time he stopped 
the burly fellow just when he thought he was 
getting away nicely. 

At the end of half an hour there had not been 
a pin to choose between the teams, and then the 
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Friars scored luckily from a corner, at which the 
home crowd evinced a huge satisfaction. 

They had not finished chortling when their 
smug complacency was shocked into surprised 
silence. 

Fosgrove had kicked off. He landed the ball 
over to Blayde, who ran clean through the defence . 
and put the Dominicans level. 

Half-time came with the score one all. 

For thirty minutes the second half was a 
repetition of the earlier stage. Neither side 
was giving any quarter, and Tresser once was 
nearly knocked out by Monckton. 

Again the Friars scored—from a foul close in. 

So the game went on until the last five minutes, 
when Blayde worked the ball into the corner, 
centred squarely across the goal, and Fosgrove 
headed into the net. 

The Friar spectators greatly disapproved of 
these pushful Dominicans, who would not leave 
well alone. But it was a rattling good goal, and 
they cheered the effort on its merits. After 
all, a draw well reflected a wonderfully tight 
game. 

They were reckoning without their host, as 
would shortly be impressed upon them. Only 
in the last sixty seconds the Dominicans were 
bombarding the home goal. The keeper 
punched out splendidly, only for Tresser to 
meet the ball full rip and punt it clean into the 
rigging. 

The referee pointed to the centre, but before 
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the ball could reach it he was blowing the whistle. 

The Dominicans had gained the day, and each 
of their new ‘ Blues’ had a goal to his credit, and 
was bursting with pride in consequence. 

Some time before the visitors were due to 
leave the Friary for the station, Blayde asked 
Fosgrove whether he could go into the town a 
little in advance, in order to make a purchase, 
and Tresser go with him. 

‘Yes,’ said the skipper, ‘ but if you miss the 
train I’ve done with you. I’ve just told Drake 
the same.’ 

The thoughts of Barry and Tom flew to 
lumbago mixture and the still more strange 
artificial teeth. They wondered in what queer 
direction Drake’s tastes might stray this evening. 

Barry had only one article to purchase. He 
had now got his motor-bike at school. Every 
time he passed the village inn a mongrel tike 
came snapping at his legs. He had decided to 
invest in a liquid pistol and teach the cur better 
manners. 

Barry went into an ironmonger’s where he 
had been told by a Friar the pistol might be 
obtained, and there was Drake buying a tin- 
opener. 

There was nothing to wonder at in such a 
purchase, for at school there were few studies 
that could not boast of such an article. But 
later on Barry and Tom saw Drake enter a 
grocer’s, a chemist’s, and a hosier’s. ‘Tresser 
was reminded that he had broken his suspenders, 
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and went into the last-named shop for a new 
pair. The assistant, serving Drake at the 
moment, was holding up a pair of woollen pants. 

‘Yes, sir,’ he was saying. ‘ Men’s medium 
size ; quite all right.’ 

When Blayde and Tresser went to the station 
in good time, they found Drake there before 
them. He was on a seat with a number of 
packages around him, which he proceeded to 
stow evenly in various pockets, so as to make 
himself look as little bulky as possible. 

The two chums appeared to take no notice, 
but in reality little escaped them. 

‘*Pon my honour,’ whispered Tresser, ‘ he’s 
like a perambulating general store.’ 

‘He’s certainly a most remarkable ’ chap,’ 
answered Barry. ‘Perhaps he’s buying things 
for other fellows, and charges ’em commission. 
I can mind my own business with the best, but 
Drake puts one on me and makes me positively 
curious.” 

By that time the station was ringing with 
Dominicans, most of them in irrepressible spirits, 
filling the station staff with spasms of nervousness 
until they saw the last of them. 

Blayde and Tresser saw nothing further of 
Drake until the journey’s end. When they 
stepped out of the train, Mr. Lloyd was on the 
platform, with a package which he had just 
collected at the parcels office. Drake meant to 
be out of the station quickly, and thus was the 
first to come within speaking distance of the 
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master, whom he did not see until he was accosted. 

“Here, Drake,’ said Mr. Lloyd, ‘ carry this 
parcel for me, please. We'll walk up together, 
and I’ll take a spell with it shortly.’ 

Barry and Tom heard the words, and in the 
light of a lamp they saw Drake’s face fall. It 
certainly did not suit his views in the least, but 
apparently there was no way out of the difficulty, 
and master and boy went off together. 

‘I don’t think Drake intended going straight 
up to school,’ said Tresser to Blayde. 

* Looked very much like it,’ agreed Barry. 

Other boys joined them, and as they walked 
along they discussed the game of the afternoon, 
and others that were yet in prospect. 

Arrived at the lodge, Fosgrove attached himself 
to Barry and Tom for the walk up the drive. 

* You’re a certainty for the next match, Blayde,’ 
he said. ‘ You did downright well. Tresser, 
you too did splendidly against old Monckton, 
considering his weight. Snape will certainly 
have to look to his laurels. I think I shall have 
to give you another trial.’ 

Barry and Tom went over to the ‘ Exchange’ 
on air. It was something merely to have been 
selected, but it was enormously better to have 
earned approval. 

A little later someone in the common-room 
was inquiring for Drake. 

‘He’s with Mr. Lloyd, doing something for 
him,’ said Badger. ‘ You may not see him until 
chapel.’ 
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Blayde and Tresser, irresistibly interested in 
Drake, noticed him at prayers. He was exhibit- 
ing a nervy, irritable air, and probably was 
scarcely hearing a word of the service. 

Drake was in a quandary. He had desired 
to go somewhere very badly, and Mr. Lloyd’s 
footling business had forbidden it. There 
would not be time before supper, from which he 
dared not be absent, because it would certainly 
lead to undesirable inquiry, and to leave the 
house after supper was not at all advisable. 

There was only one other way, Drake con- 
cluded, and he supposed he would have to do it. 
It was very risky, but circumstances left him 
no option. 

‘ The end of a perfect day,’ murmured Tresser 
to Blayde, as they went up to bed. 

‘I’m not sure as far as I’m concerned,’ said 
Barry. ‘I’ve a hollow tooth that has been 
aching on and off since tea-time. It fairly 
jumps now and then. Ill put some clove stuff 
in it or I’ll get no sleep.’ 

He did go to sleep as it happened, but only 
for a time. He was using oil of cloves again 
just as the clock was striking twelve, and was 
awake again later without knowing what time 
it was. He was just deciding to get out of bed, 
when a stealthy noise reached his ear. He 
listened, and heard someone quietly raise a 
window-sash. 

Barry dived his hand under his pillow for his 
electric torch. He slipped noiselessly out of 
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bed and drew his curtain aside. He flashed 
his light on the window, and there, in the brilliant 
circle, was Felix Drake, with remarkably muddied 
boots, just coming in over the window-sill. 

Whether Drake was more startled or annoyed 
it was impossible to tell; probably it was an 
admixture of both. He put a warning finger to 
his lips. He closed the window carefully and 
stole over to Blayde. 

* Don’t give me away,’ he pleaded in a whisper. 
* Something I couldn’t help and—can’t explain. 
Promise me, will you ?’ 

‘ All right,’ agreed Blayde. ‘ It’s no business 
of mine. I was up with toothache or I’d have 
known nothing about it.’ 

Drake thanked him with a look, heaved a sigh 
of relief, and crept over to his own cubicle. - 
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On Sunday morning after prayers, Tresser 
drew Barry aside from the others on their way 
back to the house. 

‘You remember last night,’ he said, ‘ and we 
were rather amused at Drake being dished by 
Mr. Lloyd, and unable to go somewhere he 
most likely wanted? Well, he went after all. 
He managed it somehow.’ 

Barry almost let out that he knew all about it, 
but remembered his promise in time. He 
wondered how Tresser had stumbled upon it, 
but said nothing. 

‘I was last downstairs this morning,’ con- 
tinued Tom, ‘ and Drake was only just ahead of 
me. He was sending his boots to be cleaned. 
Why he didn’t put them out last night as usual 
I don’t know.’ 

Barry could have informed him if his tongue 
had not been tied. 

‘I happen to know where that particular kind 
of mud comes from,’ went on Tresser. ‘ It’s 
a greyish, sticky kind of stuff, and there is a 
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big patch of it just this side of the old monastery 
ruins. I know, for I got into it myself on the 
afternoon of the cross-country run. There you 
are. What do you make of it ?’ 

Barry was thinking quite a lot, but could not 
disclose all his thoughts. He was feeling rather 
annoyed with Drake for saddling him with a 
promise which denied his sharing his knowledge 
with his bosom chum. 

Sunday was ordinarily a quiet and restful day, 
often with a charm all its own, after the work 
and racket and games of the previous week. 

To-day was no exception to the general rule 
until nearly tea-time, when there was quite an 
uproar in the study which Evans and Rickaby 
shared together. Badger went to see what the 
tumult was about, but could do nothing in face 
of a locked door, which was not opened to his 
demand, probably owing to the fact that the - 
disputants were too noisily engaged to hear him. 

Mr. Lloyd suddenly appeared on the scene. 
He made his angry tone heard, and the door was 
opened. At half a glance the extraordinarily 
disordered room told that Evans and Rickaby had 
been tumbling all over it. 

Evans was dishevelled, but nothing like to the 
same extent as Rickaby, who had got a cut cheek 
and was holding his handkerchief to his nose, 
in the hope of hiding the tell-tale trickle from it. 

‘You fellows have evidently forgotten what 
day it is,” commenced the master, with distaste 
in his eyes and scorn on his lips. ‘If it were 

K ~ 
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a weekday such a brawl would be insufferably 
repugnant, but—but——’ He threw out his 
hands and shrugged disgustedly. ‘ What’s the 
fracas about ?’ 

There was no reply for a moment. Perhaps 
the culprits each waited for the other. 

‘Do you hear me ?’ insisted Mr. Lloyd, with 
an almost uncontrollable gesture of exasperation. 
He was looking at Rickaby. 

‘He called me—names, sir,’ was the 
stammering reply. 

‘ I should judge you returned the compliment,’ 
said the master, fixing him with keenly penetrat- 
ing eyes, which Rickaby had difficulty in meeting. 
‘ What gave rise to the calling of names? In 
other words, what was the real origin of this 
disgraceful disturbance? That is precisely 
what I want to know.’ 

Which was exactly what neither Evans nor 
Rickaby had the least intention of disclosing. 

Eventually Mr. Lloyd sent both to his study, 
where they underwent further questioning with- 
out eliciting any satisfactory replies. 

The master thereupon delivered sentence. 
He awarded them an almost ferocious impot and 
docked them of the next four half-holidays. 
In dismissing them, he informed them that he 
should scrupulously examine every word of the 
impot, and the daily quantum was to be presented 
to him each morning. 

For the next fortnight life for the couple would 
be a veritable treadmill, and they would be left 
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very little leisure even for quarrelling, if they 
had any desire to stir up the contention afresh. 

On the succeeding mid-week half-holiday 
Lloyd’s had a hockey fixture with Villiers High 
School, who had been carrying all before them 
in their matches since the holidays. Badger 
was feeling quite happy, however, for Blayde 
and Tresser had improved the hockey team 
quite as much as they had the football eleven. 

Fosgrove was acting as referee. He had not 
said so, but one special reason was so that he 
could take stock of Blayde and Tresser, for the 
school eleven was capable of improvement. 

Blayde had forgotten until morning school 
dismissed, that part of the grip of his hockey- 
stick wanted rewinding. He was attempting 
to do it himself, and not making much of a 
success of it, when Barwell came in. 

‘You should take it into the village,’ he said. 
‘A fellow named Smithson will do it a treat 
while you wait. His mother keeps the laundry 
opposite the post office. You'll find him there.’ 

Blayde went off at once on his bike. In 
passing the inn the mongrel came out to inter- 
view him as usual, and got the surprise of its 
doggy life. The chemical pistol was evidently 
a most potent weapon for correcting canine bad 
manners. 

Barry went up to the open door of the laundry 
woman. He could see her ironing on a table. 

‘Sorry, Mr. Drake, your washing isn’t quite 
ready. It’s all there on the chair except for 


me 
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this——’ She broke off. ‘I mistook you for 
somebody else, sir,’ she apologized. 

Barry explained his errand, and the woman 
went out of the room to call her son. 

‘And that’s Drake’s washing on the chair,’ 
thought Blayde. There were a pair of pants, a 
chest-protector, some stockings, a muffler, and 
some handkerchiefs. ‘A funny lot, too.’ 

He could hear the woman calling her son, 
evidently out of doors at the back. 

Barry took a quick step into the room, picked 
up one of the handkerchiefs, and saw the initials 
in one corner. He replaced it. He rather 
wondered to himself why he had done it. 

Smithson appeared, took Barry to a workshop 
in the rear, and attended to the hockey-stick 
very quickly. 

When he was returning to school Blayde 
passed Drake, who was walking down to the 
village. Since Barry had detected him returning 
from his nocturnal excursion, Drake had evinced 
less aloofness towards him, and now waved a 
hand in salute. 

Barry acknowledged it almost abstractedly, 
for the meeting caused that strange collection 
of newly-washed articles to rise up in his mind. 
He decided not to mention the matter to Tresser, 
for he was now assuring himself that his 
inquisitiveness was not in the best of taste. 

For the rest of the afternoon he had no time 
to devote to anything save the match. He was 
fairly busy in the first half, and in particular he 
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made three fine runs almost the full length of 
the field. The gem of the collection was a 
splendid run in which all Lloyd’s forwards had 
a stick. 

Setting out from about the middle of their own 
territory, Badger smacked the ball over to 
Blayde, who went forward until tackled, when 
he passed to his inside man, who hit the ball 
over to Barwell, on the extreme left. He snicked 
it to his partner, who tapped it to Badger, who 
Sent it again to Blayde. Back it came to Badger 
within the circle. He patted the ball only once, 
and then drove. It went straight as a die to 
the keeper, who stopped it with his foot and 
kicked out, only for the ball to land in front of 
Blayde. There was a capital opening, so Barry 
did not dally, but let fly. Again the keeper 
tried to use his foot, but only deflected it into 
the net. 

Bully for Lloyd’s! The Villans would have 
to get a couple to beat it. 

In the second half the game waxed even more 
fast and furious, and both goals had more than 
one narrow escape. 

There was no doubt that Blayde was the most 
dangerous man on the field, and whenever he 
got going the visiting defence felt very uneasy. 

Fifteen minutes from time Barry tricked three 
opponents in succession, and then passed the 
ball to Badger. This time the skipper met with 
better luck, and he unerringly steered the ball 
between the sticks. 
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There was no further scoring, and Lloyd’s 
were well content with their two goals’ win ; and 
Blayde in particular was very pleased with 
Fosgrove’s congratulations on the part he had 
played in the victory. 

While the match was in progress, Evans and 
Rickaby, working at their impot, from their 
study window saw a lout approaching the house. ~ 

‘ What luck there’s nobody about,’ said Evans, 
jumping to his feet and hastening out to intercept 
the visitor. 

‘You’ve no business here,’ he blurted out 
wrathfully. ‘ You’d better clear off, or you'll 
cause no end of trouble.’ 

‘I can’t help it,’ was the reply. ‘ You 
promised to see Weller this arternoon, an’ 
didn’t turn up, an’ he wants to know what about 
it.’ 

‘We couldn’t come,’ snapped Evans. ‘ Can’t 
stir out for a fortnight. We’re as good as in 
jail for just that long.” 

Probably the lout did not quite understand 
what was meant. 

‘That won’t go down with Weller,’ he said. 
‘You know what he is. If he don’t get some 
blunt quick he’ll come to see Dr. Hellingcott, 
an’ he’ll make you shell out sooner than have a 
barney, what Weller would kick up.’ 

Evans reviewed the situation for a moment. 

‘Tell Weller,’ he said, ‘he shall have some 
money by Saturday at the latest. The rest 
will have to wait till we are allowed out again.’ 
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* A’right,’ said the messenger. ‘I'll tell him, 
but you’d better stick to what you say, or there 
won't be half a shine.’ 

He slouched off, leaving Evans and Rickaby 
chewing over something that seemed to be as 
bitter as gall. 

* What are you going to do?’ asked Rickaby 
anxiously. 

“Ask me another,’ was the irritable retort. 
‘We're in a hole and I can’t see a way out. 
Weller’s a beast, and will do as he threatens.’ 

‘You told me he was an old friend of yours,’ 
Rickaby reminded him. 

“Go on,’ snarled Evans. ‘ Begin to whine 
about it and say it’s all my fault.’ 

‘ It’s your fault I ever met Weller,’ maintained 
Dick, ‘ and it’s up to you to——’ 

‘Up to me to help myself out of the mess,’ 
broke in Taffy. ‘ In a game like this it is every- 
body for himself.’ 

They lapsed into silence. It was touch and 
go whether they did not recommence the 
hostilities of Sunday afternoon. 

The Villiers hockey boys were a merry lot 
of grigs, and after tea a batch of Dominicans 
went down to the station to see them off, among 
them Toby Elliott, whom the visitors thought 
was a perfect scream. 

Eventually they grew so fond of him that 
when he was standing on a carriage step as the 
train moved out, they held on to him until he 
dared not jump off, and perforce allowed them 
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to drag him through the window, in the course 
of which he lost several important buttons. 

The Villans screamed with delight, but Tubby 
quite failed to see the joke, which only added to 
their amusement. He was thinking of the walk 
back from the first stop ; it was five good miles, 
and he abominated walking in thin boots. 

When Tubby got out at Frasby he was bidden 
a most hilarious adieu. It was only then that 
he suddenly thawed, and for the first time 
appeared to perceive the humour of the situation. 
And the gay crew went off declaring he was as 
good a sport as he was fat, which was saying a 
great deal. 

Toby returned to school, footsore and weary, 
to listen to quite a lot that Mr. Lloyd had to say 
about being out of bounds ; and the Dominicans 
chaffed him considerably about allowing the 
Visitors to take his number down. 

‘ My number is quite all right,’ he declared. 
Beyond that remark he was dumb on the 
subject. 

Those who knew him best rather wondered. 
It was Tubby’s invariable rule to cry quits with 
any one who ragged him. In this case he 
seemed to be helpless, for he would not see the 
Villiers’ gang again until the cricket season. 

During the evening Grey suddenly called a 
meeting in the common-room. To everybody’s 
astonishment he announced that he was about to 
put up for auction several articles for which 
their owner had no further use. He wished to 
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mention no names, and trusted others would 
be similarly discreet. 

Grey was the son of an auctioneer, and went 
about the business in a strictly professional 
manner. The articles he sold were a camera, 
a microscope, a specially fine cricket bat, and 
a small but choice collection of foreign stamps. 
Bidding was brisk, and the sale realized very 
nearly ten pounds. 

It was no secret that the articles had belonged 
to Dick Rickaby. The very few who perhaps 
guessed the meaning of the sudden financial 
draught preferred not to talk about it. 

About eight-thirty Toby Elliott was crossing 
the quad, when in the light of a lamp he saw the 
village policeman making for Ellacott’s. 

Toby appeared to give a sudden jump, and 

addressed the constable in time to prevent him 
from ringing the bell. 
_ The couple had a long and serious conversa- 
tion. At its conclusion the policeman’s gravity 
broke, and he frankly grinned, especially as the 
Dominican was passing him half a crown. 

‘Then I’ll phone and say it’s at an end as 
far as you are concerned,’ said the policeman. 

‘Please, officer,’ answered Tubby. ‘ You'll 
put it right.’ 

He jingled his money, as if to intimate there 
were plenty more where the half-crown had 
come from. 

* And that’s that,’ murmured Tubby to himself 
as the constable went off. ‘It was a narrow 
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squeak, though. I wonder what the Doc would 
have said if I hadn’t been on the spot to stop it.’ 

The last post a night later brought a letter 
to Badger from the skipper of yesterday’s visiting 
team. The envelope also contained a small 
packet. When the prefect had mastered the 
contents he sent for Toby Elliott. 

The fat boy presented himself with features 
blandly innocent. 

Badger at once handed him the little packet, 
which was labelled ‘ Rat Poison.’ 

Tubby bent upon him a gaze that was a full- 
sized note of interrogation. 

‘ Villiers’ skipper would like to learn that you 
have taken the lot in one dose.’ 

Tubby dropped the packet into the fire and 
then lifted his grinning features. 

‘Tell me what happened, Badg,’ he urged. 
‘I’ve been dying to learn full particulars. I 
know I roasted them a nice rich brown.’ 

Badger told him. 

It appeared that immediately the train had 
left Frasby, Tubby informed the stationmaster 
that some schoolboys had robbed him of some- 
thing of a very confidential nature, which he 
did not wish to specify. He gave the number of 
the compartment in which the boys were travel- 
ling. He insisted that they be stopped at the 
earliest possible station. If they returned his 
coveted possession, well and good. If not, he 
would have to consider the position. 

The train had got to Mossdyke Junction before 
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the railway people were able to act upon the 
message from Frasby, and as a county policeman 
happened to be with the stationmaster his advice 
was sought. 

The Villiers’ boys indignantly denied all 
knowledge of the matter—did not even know 
what it was about. They declared it was a spoof, 
but while they were arguing about it in an office, 
their train came in and went out again without 
them—and there was not another until nearly 
half-past ten. 

The officials then believed that the charge was 
all nonsense, but that was poor consolation for 
the disconsolate Villiers’ party, now that their 
train had gone and that fat monstrosity had 
worked the trick on them. They wished they 
had left him severely alone. 

More telephonic communications in due 
course made it understood that the charge had 
been withdrawn, as the person had recovered 
what was lost, and they could carry on. 

The Villiers’ boys no longer thought of Tubby 
as a jolly, fat Dominican and to-morrow would 
be Friday. They said he was a snake in the 
grass, only they had never heard of such a 
rotund reptile. 

‘Your jokes will get you into trouble, my 
boy,’ Badger warned him. — 

“It was a judgement, not a joke,’ Toby 
retorted. 

‘But you made a false charge. You had lost 
nothing,’ the prefect reminded him. 
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‘You forget my dignity, sir,’ said Toby. 
‘ They purloined it. But when I avenged myself 
—rather neatly, don’t you think ?—my dignity 
was restored to me.’ 

Just as Toby was leaving, he informed Badger 
that he was getting square with quite a number 
of people before the end of the week. 

‘Quite clearing the deck, friend Badger,’ he 
said. ‘ Saturday night I think is the acceptable 
i and the old place will hum more than a 
ittle.’ 

Badger wondered what the adipose ass meant. 


XV 


‘LLOYD’S NEWS’ 


OF course, St. Dominic’s had its school magazine, 
edited by Bolsover of the Sixth, who for his 
years was a monument of learning and erudition. 
At the ‘ Exchange ’ the mag. was quite anathema. 
The inmates of that breezy abode frankly 
admitted they could not understand half the 
literary pabulum the editor served up for popular 
consumption. With equal candour they declared 
they had no intention of trying to assimilate the 
ponderosities of the literary luminaries of the 
Sixth, with learned disquisitions by some of the 
staff. The last number contained an article on 
‘Economic Entomology’ by Smythe of the 
Sixth, who was an inveterate butterfly- and 
bug-hunter generally; there was a dry-as-dust 
effort on ‘ Neolithic Dew Ponds’ by a science 
master, who possessed about as much humour 
as would cover a threepenny bit; and there 
were other contributions of really excellent 
quality, but which the scoffers frankly termed 
unadulterated twaddle. 

Toby Elliott and Parry called a meeting to 
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protest against these supposedly learned persons 
inflicting themselves on a long-suffering com- 
munity, that expected something for its good 
money. Why not kick the high-brow stuff 
into outer darkness and substitute a serial, that 
would fill the publishing offices of Fleet Street 
so full of envy they could not close their front 
doors ? | 

After discussing the pros and cons animatedly, 
it was decided that the ‘ Exchange’ should 
have its own Lloyd’s News, a real live house- 
journal, with its editorial finger on school matters 
that counted, and no exhumations and post- 
mortems on things long buried and best for- 
gotten. No more Neolithic stunts, thank you, 
good people. 

Someone proposed that Badger be appointed 
editor-in-chief of the new journalistic venture. 
Possibly the suggestion was merely a compliment, 
for the prefect certainly possessed no pronounced 
literary leanings. In any case Badger refused to 
consider the proposal. He said that Tubby and 
Parry were engineering the rival to the school 
mag. and it had better be entrusted to one or the 
other to see what he made of it. 

The matter was left eventually to Elliott and 
Parry, the joint editors. Forthwith the former 
appointed himself special correspondent, and 
immediately made himself an obnoxious Paul Pry 
in his efforts to secure spicy titbits for the first 
number. Dodwell of the Sixth nearly brained 
him with a heavy leather-bound atlas for making 
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pointed inquiries about a birthmark; and 
Doubleday of the Fifth threw him down a 
flight of steps for asking whether any member 
of the Doubleday family had ever been hanged. 

When the new publication was about to go to 
press, Elliott and Parry extracted a ‘ bob a nob’ 
in advance from the members of the ‘ Exchange,’ 
owing to the heavy costs of production. When 
they had got in all the money—not before—they 
warned the subscribers not to look for bulk, 
but quality. 

Lloyd’s News made its appearance on the last 
Saturday night in February. It was merely 
eight quarto sheets of Roneo-ed matter on one 
side only. 

The issue was perused with breathless interest. 
One notable feature was ‘ Men of Mark; or, 
Potted Dominican ’>—brief biographical sketches 
of school notabilities in terms of the most 
unblushing personality, of which a few examples 
will suffice : 


‘ Julian Fosgrove.—Head Boy of the School. 
Most of those who elected him have since left 
for their sins. His father is a reputed million- 
aire, who offered to build his hopeful a school 
of his own that would make Solomon’s Temple 
look like a fowl-pen in comparison. Little 
Julie modestly preferred to jog along with 
the common ruck. If you dug him up 
nowadays with a steam excavator, his wash- 
dirt would not yield enough modesty to 
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pay expenses. He does not wear curl- 
papers, as some libellous varlets assert, and 
his size in corsets is unknown. He has now 
got nineteen hairs in his moustache—eleven 
on one side and eight on the other. To 
prevent lopsidedness one trousers-leg turn-up 
is weighted with lead. Nevertheless, Fosgrove 
has his good points—on one or two of them 
you could hang your hat. His shortcomings 
are the mere misguidedness of youth, which he 
will outgrow, unless somebody murders him 
in the meantime. 


* Paddy Quinn.—An aboriginal from County 
Cork, with a brogue you could not dent with a 
hydraulic press. The bulls he has made in 
his time would overstock a good-sized ranch. 
For example, at the Debating Society, when 
supporting the Irish Free State, he declared 
that King George had no geological right to 
the Irish throne. He gets out of bed to tuck 
himself in, and in the morning gets out on the 
wrong side of it. He played divinely on his 
tin whistle until he accidentally swallowed it. 
It now only plays when he snores. “ The 
Harp that once in Tara’s Halls,” thus rendered, 
would bring tears to the eyes of an Egyptian 
mummy. 


‘ Bertram Bolsover.—He inherited weak legs, 
housemaid’s knee, and a stutter—a cheerful 
legacy from some giddy ancestor. He has an- 
nexed three schols. to take him to Oxford ; he is 
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waiting to win a fourth to keep him in Wood- 
bines and brandy-balls, and then we shall see 
him no more. His favourite occupation is 
maths. He signs his name B’. He talks the 
binomial theorem in his sleep, spits quadratics, 
and his breath smells of logarithms. He may 
be a secret drinker, but his failing does not 
ahem for the shortage of sulphuric acid in 
the lab. 


‘ Aubrey Wesley—A sad example of the 
depths of depravity to which an almost 
saintly family can descend in the course of 
time. He is supposed to be a confirmed 
bachelor, but the editorial eye has peeped into 
the locket he wears on his watch-chain every 
Sunday. She is a sonsy lass, who deserves a 
better fate. His taste in coloured waistcoats 
is execrable. The yellow one with the pink 
_ spots ought to be publicly burnt. It blisters 
one’s eyeballs, and is a danger to the school 
sight generally. Notwithstanding his objec- 
- tionable characteristics, too numerous to men- 
tion, we love him still. He is a fitting head for 
the irremedial nincompoops over whom he 
presides. 


‘ Toby Elliott.—He carries on business under 
the name of Tubby and fifty-three other 
aliases. He is a bloated, blustering, blunder- 
ing bundle of blubber—in other words, a fat 
freak, irrepressibly ugly, with a grin which he 
stole from a Cheshire cat. He is believed to 
L 
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be a transmigrated soul, and in a previous 
existence was an elephant or a hippopotamus. 
He imagines he is a poet filled with lofty ideals, 
but his step-ladder is too short and he cannot 
reach them. His only hobby is eating. He is 
always going the whole hog. Family crest, 
a pig rampant. Tubby is a genial soul but a 
hopeless ass. He will go far—some of us 
hope a long way out of sight. 


‘ John Parry.—He is of ignoble extraction, 
now made public for the first time. There are 
three Parry families: one with a craze for 
sniffing round the North Pole; one devoted 
to music; and one descended from a person 
originally named Parricide, who poisoned his 
father and seventeen other persons. Our 
John would not be able to distinguish the 
North Pole from a telegraph post, and he has 
no more music in him than a pickled herring. 
Verb. sap. There is, however, hope for St. 
Dominic’s. Justice may yet slip her blinkers, 
and capital punishment is not yet abolished.’ 


Needless to say, the breezy digs at the top- 
notchers afforded Lloyd’s immense satisfaction, 
but it passed their understanding why Toby and 
Parry had pilloried themselves in such pains- 
taking fashion. 

The fact that the editorial staff was fighting 
itself in a corner assisted in solving the puzzle. 
After the matter had been sent to be reproduced, 
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each editor had secretly sent an additional para- 
graph, scoring over each other, and which now 
appeared to the discomfiture of both, but to the 
unbridled amusement of everyone else. 

Among various poetical contributions, all from 
the fertile pen of Tubby, there was another ode 
extolling Lloyd’s cross-country victory in terms 
well calculated to rouse the ire of the Fifth. 

The serial story was entitled Bully Butler, the 
Blood-stained Buccaneer of Brummagem. The 
first instalment was an amazing concoction, in 
which the hero carried sufficient weapons to fit 
out a regiment of brigands. He wallowed in 
blood. He slept with a machine-gun under his 
bed ; an aeroplane was on the roof, ever ready 
for a flight to China or Timbuctoo ; and in the 
cellar there was a submarine, which reached the 
sea by means of a tube canal, specially con- 
structed by the members of Bully’s own secret 
society. 

Another feature of Lloyd’s News was a column 
headed: ‘ What we Want to Know.’ It con- 
sisted of a series of questions, some of which 
would put the wind up a few Dominicans : 


‘What did Evans and Rickaby call each 
other ? If it were all they deserved, we cannot 
print it. 

‘Who is the careful soul who guards the 
jujubes in his pocket with a set of ferocious 
artificial teeth ? 

‘Ts it a fact that Hillier minor, who lost 
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an undervest last term, has just had a bath and 
found the missing garment ? 

‘ Who is the young gentleman so dissatisfied 
with the school laundry that he is putting his 
washing out ? 

‘In the cross-country run Evans started 
at five to one. Did he stop on the way to take 
a mud bath and come home at a quarter to 
four ? 

‘ Who is the ingenious chef at the Sixth who 
tried to cook a sausage over a night-light ? ’ 


The new magazine kicked up a most tremen- 
dous dust within but afew minutes. The school 
was like an ant-heap whose top had just been 
kicked off. : 

Evans, for example, objected strongly to being 
dragged into the public eye. He stole a little 
time to have it out with Tubby, whom he believed 
to be the particular offender. When the fat 
boy emerged from quite an unseemly tussle, his 
carburetter was distinctly out of order. 

The Baby Farm sent word that they considered 
the aspersions on Hillier minor were a reflection 
on the whole of their establishment, and at 
Lloyd’s next match they should yell for the 
visitors for all they were worth. 

A very indignant Irishman tried all means to 
get into Lloyd’s without success. From the 
other side of the common-room window, Patrick 
John Quinn informed Tubby that he viewed 
him as a veritable Black and Tan, and when he 
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could lay hands upon him he would deflate 
him like a pip-squeak bladder, at the risk of 
everybody having to swim madly for their lives. 

It was reported that the Fifth were holding a 
secret session. The outcome would almost 
certainly be an open declaration of war. 

Then a servant came over from Ellacott’s 
ordering Toby and Parry to wait upon the 
Doctor forthwith. They set off, filled to the 
as with arguments claiming the freedom of the 

ress. 

It was, of course, most reprehensible duplicity 
on the part of the Sixth, who thus induced the 
fly editors to walk into their web, well knowing 
that the Doctor was out dining with the rector. 

What exactly took place in Paddy Quinn’s 
torture-chamber the victims refused to disclose. 
It leaked out that a soda-water siphon played 
vigorously down the back of the neck of each was 
‘one item in a string of rather original penalties. 
Even when the editorial couple returned to the 
‘Exchange’ they were still picking bits of raw 
sausage-meat out of their hair, ears, and the 
corners of their eyes. 

A little before chapel Mr. Lloyd looked into the 
common-room. Tresser and Norcott happened 
to be nearest the door. 

‘ Tresser,’ said the master, ‘ I wish you would 
go down into the village for me, and Norcott 
go with you.’ 

It was an errand to the chemist’s they had to 
execute. They were glad of the opportunity 
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to shake a leg, but, all the same, meant to make 
haste, as it was certain the fun in connexion with 
the magazine was by no means yet at an end. 

As the two boys went into the shop a lady was 
about to come out, and was lowering a thick 
veil over her face. She did not appear to take 
the least notice of the boys, but before the veil 
hid them, Tresser just caught the merest glimpse 
of her features. 

She passed outside, and the boys went up to 
the counter and made the necessary purchase, 
after which they paid a visit to a confectioner’s on 
their own account. 

When they were about half-way back to 
school, Norcott gaily monopolizing the conversa- 
tion, Tresser stood stock-still, quite lost in 
thought, until his companion caused him to 
recollect himself. 

‘ A penny for your thoughts,’ he said. ‘ What 
are you mooning about? I don’t believe you’ve 
heard half of what I was saying.’ 

‘ Sorry,’ exclaimed Tresser. ‘ It was a funny 
thought worth nothing at all. It’s wonderful 
what idiotic ideas sometimes shoot into your 
mind.’ 

‘ Have a peppermint,’ said the prosaic Norcott. 

They walked on. They had a word or two 
with old Pritchett at the lodge gate and then 
went on to Lloyd’s, gave the packet to the 
master, and then went in to supper, for they had 
missed prayers during their visit to the village. 

Immediately the meal was over, Blayde and 
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Tresser retired to their study, where they im- 
mediately fell to discussing the fact that Drake’s 
artificial teeth had caused others to wonder. 
Of course, Grey knew of them, and must at least 
have spoken to Toby or Parry about the matter. 

‘ Strawson,’ said Tom, ‘ believes the laundry 
paragraph refers to Drake, too.’ 

Barry did not say that he personally had no 
doubt on the subject. 

‘Now for another strange thing,’ remarked 
Tresser, holding up a finger in emphasis. ‘ When 
I went down into the village for Mr. Lloyd, I got 
a glance at the face of a woman who was coming 
out of a shop. She seemed to stir up some 
memory that eluded me. Half-way back to 
school I was puzzling about her, and then I 
thought——’ He broke off, bit his lip, and 
frowned. ‘ Of course, it is utterly ridiculous, 
but she reminded me of Mrs. Rasbrick. I 
think I saw her twice, and didn’t take any par- 
ticular notice of her, but, all the same, this person 
in some indefinite way brought her back to me.’ 

‘You mean the bank cashier’s wife?’ said 
Barry. ‘It doesn’t seem very probable, does 
it? You’ve got the subject on your mind, and 
fancy played you a trick, I suppose. I think 
that is the likeliest explanation.’ 

‘I expect that is about the size of it,’ agreed 
Tresser. 

Just then Toby Elliott came in to borrow a 
bit of court-plaster to cover up abrasions on his 
chin and cheek-bone. 
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‘ That silly idiot Drake cut up rough about 
something,’ he said. ‘ He hit Parry on the nose 
and then pitched into me, until someone dragged 
him away. Seemed to go mad, and yet wouldn’t 
explain why. Said we knew all about it, as if 
we were thought-readers.’ 

‘And didn’t you ?’ asked Barry. 

‘Not the foggiest notion until then,’ said the 
battered journalist. ‘Must be either the 
artificial teeth or the laundry. Grey told me to 
ask the one question and Strawson the other, 
but they didn’t let on to me who was in their 
mind. I wonder whether either of the caps 
do really fit him ? ’ 

Barry Blayde could have made him wise in 
both instances and Tresser in one, but they 
kept their own counsel. 


XVI 


SCRAPS OF PAPER 


SUNDAY once more—and no one more heartily 
thankful for it than Evan Evans and Dick 
Rickaby. For a whole week they had not so 
much as put a foot really outside the quad. 
except in passing through a cloister to chapel. 

Badger guessed how the couple must be 
feeling, and made reference to it when he 
encountered them after early morning service. 

* You'll be glad of a chance to take a walk this 
afternoon,’ he suggested agreeably. As prefect 
he could not quite ignore the goats among the 
sheep of his flock. 

‘You bet,’ said Evans. ‘ Shall go as far as 
possible, and back only just in time for tea.’ 

Badger nodded pleasantly, and left them to 
speak to the Reverend John Locke, the village 
curate, who was passing, carrying a gladstone 


ag. 
? Hallo, Badger!’ he said. ‘ I’m taking morn- 
ing service at Streamley. I’m borrowing one 
of your skiffs and going to pull up. Would you 
not like to join me ? ’ 
‘ Would a duck swim ?’ laughed Badger. 
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The curate had been a famous oarsman at 
Cambridge, and nothing would have suited 
Badger better than to accompany him. If he 
had not known that Mr. Lloyd would be out 
from midday until evening, he would have asked 
for permission to go to Streamley. Alas! he 
would have to be on duty all the more in the 
master’s absence. 

Everything went on much the same as usual— 
breakfast, morning service, lunch—until two 
o’clock, when the Dominicans scattered accord- 
ing to their varied inclinations. Some would 
read and doze or write letters in their studies ; 
some would hob-nob together in the common- 
room; some would go for walks within the 
prescribed boundaries. 

The glass had been falling all morning, and 
unless the weather signs were out of gear a storm 
was brewing. Possibly those who elected to 
stay at home were adopting the wiser course. 

Up the river at Streamley the Reverend John 
Locke was warned that the storm would break 
before he could reach home. He was urged 
to return by rail, and the skiff could be sent 
down to St. Dominic’s on the morrow. 

But there was no convenient train to take him 
back in time for evening service, and so Mr. 
Locke decided to risk it. 

It fell out for him just as it had been foretold. 
About two miles above St. Dominic’s the rain 
was coming down in sheets, almost sufficient to 
swamp the light craft he was using. 
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At one point he knew there was a little cottage 
quite close to the bank; and he thought it 
advisable to make for it. He drew the skiff to 
the side, clambered up the bank, and raced for 
the cottage. He knocked the door and simul- 
taneously opened it, to find himself gazing at a 
gambling-party of four, with cards and money on 
the table and three other individuals looking on. 

The curate was surprised. It was nearly a 
year ago since he had been in the cottage, which 
was in the possession of a very decent old couple. 
It had evidently changed hands. 

Gambling on Sunday afternoon ! 

Naturally the clergyman was indignant, but 
he was positively distressed to find that two of 
the culprits were Dominicans. 

What Evans and Rickaby thought about this 
sudden and unexpected rencontre was shown in 
their pallored faces and their trembling hands. 

The eldest of the gamblers—an uncouth 
fellow with a beery, pimply face—had sprung to 
his feet. He did not like parsons anywhere at 
any time, let alone an occasion like that present. 

* You clear out of here,’ he said truculently. 
‘You can come when you're invited, and that’ll 
be never.’ 

‘Don’t make it worse, you idiot,’ whispered 
Evans to him desperately. 

The curate caught the low warning, and 
responded : 

‘Anything he says is immaterial. My sole 
concern at the moment is for you two boys— 
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Dominicans ; gentlemen presumably—associat- 
ing with blackguards like these at any time, but 
gambling, and on Sunday above all other days ! ’ 

‘ Of course you'll split on ’em,’ said the master 
of the ceremonies. ‘A parson couldn’t keep 
his tongue between his teeth and mind his own 
business.’ 

‘I know my plain duty, without any instructions 
from you,’ was the prompt retort. ‘I shall 
report the boys to the proper quarter. Con- 
cerning yourself, I shall have a word with the 
police. I shouldn’t be surprised if they are 
acquainted with your finger-prints.’ 

It was a chance shot, but the baffled look that 
flashed into the fellow’s face told that it was a 
damaging inner. As a fighting force, he was 
at a discount, and would sulkily await events. 

The curate turned round, stepped to the door, 
and looked outside. It was still raining, but 
was no longer a deluge. Really the worst was 
over before he left the river. He faced about 
and addressed Evans and Rickaby. 

‘I think you had better come with me,’ he 
said. ‘ The skiff will hold you at a pinch.’ 

The Dominicans immediately stood up. 

* Half a mo’,’ said the presiding genius of the 
den. ‘ They’ve got some debts to square with 
me first. At least they can pay some on account 
with what they’ve got.’ 

* Not a halfpenny,’ replied the curate. ‘Gam- 
bling debts with boys are not worth breath. 
I’m not certain you can’t be prosecuted for 
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inciting minors to gamble, especially if horse- 
racing is connected with it, as I expect it is.’ 

He looked at Evans and Rickaby inquiringly, 
and the latter nodded miserably. 

‘I thought as much,’ said Mr. Locke briskly. 
“Come on, lads,’ he added soothingly. ‘ There 
is certainly trouble awaiting you, but in parting 
from this fellow you get at least one foot out of 
the quagmire.’ 

The curate and the two boys left the cottage 
without any remark being addressed to them, 
but they could hear curses loud and deep as they 
made for the river. 

The journey downstream to the school boat- 
house was all too short for Evans and Rickaby. 
They were thinking of what happened last 
Sunday week, and this afternoon was going to 
prove infinitely worse. The mere contemplation 
of it was terrible. 

- Arrived at the boat-house, Mr. Locke talked 
to the couple strictly from the clergyman’s point 
of view. ‘The school was not his province, and 
he kept out of it, except that he strongly urged 
them to make a clean breast of it to the authorities. 

At first Evans was inclined to treat the admoni- 
tions with contemptuous indifference, but 
gradually the big, athletic schoolboy who had 
forgotten to grow up began to impress him in 
spite of himself. Besides, a chap who could 
handle a boat like Locke could not be such a 
ninny after all. It puzzled Evans to think how he 
came to be a curate, 
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Mr. Locke hated to report them, and frankly 
told them so; and he almost made them believe 
that he was the aggrieved party, in their being 
the cause of the unpleasant duty thrust upon 


m. 

It happened that Mr. Lloyd had returned 
home earlier than he had expected, and he met 
the curate and the two boys in the quad. Evans 
and Rickaby slipped off to their own quarters, 
while the master and the clergyman retired to 
the former’s study. 

A few minutes later they went over to Ellacott’s, 
and half an hour elapsed before they reappeared, 
the curate going home and Mr. Lloyd to the 
‘Exchange,’ where the boys were just sitting 
down to tea. 

Although: nothing had been said, in some 
mysterious way it was known that Taffy and 
Rickaby were again on the carpet—the arrival 
of the couple with the curate, his talk with Mr. 
Lloyd, and their adjourment to Ellacott’s had 
not passed unnoticed, and conclusions in con- 
sequence had been drawn. 

When the boys were leaving table, Badger 
whispered orders to Evans and Rickaby to 
proceed to Mr. Lloyd’s study. The master said 
very little to them, for which they were pro- 
foundly thankful, but his final remark was the 
poisonous intimation that Dr. Ellacott desired to 
see them at nine o’clock precisely next morning. 

Evans promptly withdrew himself from the 
public gaze, but Rickaby wanted no téte-d-téte 
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with his partner in disgrace. He accounted it 
a misfortune he had ever met him, and wished 
never to see him again, 

In the common-room Dick gloomed first in 
one corner and then in another. Constantly his 
eyes strayed to Blayde, who was reading, when 
he was not chatting with one or another. 

An idea entered Rickaby’s mind. He shook 
his head, as if it were something altogether too 
ridiculous. But the thought having arisen, it 
simply would not be banished. He could not 
quite understand himself. 

Time after time his gaze strayed to Blayde, 
and suddenly he came to a decision and walked 
over to him. 

Barry looked up from his book at him and 
then went on reading. 

Rickaby swallowed several times. 

‘ Blayde,’ he commenced, with a little croak, 
‘may I speak to you? Something private.’ 

Barry was surprised, but did not show it. 

‘T’ll listen to anything you’ve got to say, 
Rickaby.’ 

The tone was not actually unfriendly, but 
merely impassive and altogether non-committal. 
For a moment Dick thought he would abandon 
his purpose, but took his courage in his hands. 
He was very miserable, and simply must talk 
to someone, even if it resulted in a rebuff. 

‘ Blayde, I’m in awful trouble. Dve made a 
howling mess of things, and shall get sacked in 
the morning.’ 
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The words came in a torrent, and he evidently 
was relieved to have got them out. 

‘ That’s bad,’ said Barry musingly. 

‘It’s betting and gambling and—and all that, 
with Evans and—and some other fellows.’ 

Blayde looked at him judicially. He had 
been on the point of turning him down, but 
Dick’s anguished eyes checked him. He was 
reminded of the appealing eyes of a rabbit caught 
in a trap. 

‘Come along to my study,’ he said. ‘ We 
shall be quiet there, and you can tell me all 
about it. Not that I can do anything, of course. 
How can I?’ 

Dick did not say so, but it would be unutterable 
relief only to unbosom himself. 

A few minutes later Barry was in possession of 
the whole sordid story, and it was indeed a mess, 
and would assuredly spell trouble. 

‘Honestly, P’ve never been able to make you 
out,’ said Barry. ‘ The times you’ve been in 
hot water, and yet you never seem to learn 
sense. That must have been Weller I’ve seen 
you talking to, once at the boat-house and once 
at the station. A low-down looking yob with a 
mangy kind of face.’ 

Rickaby agreed with the brutally frank des- 
cription. 

‘I can’t imagine such a pig getting me into 
trouble,’ went on Barry reflectively. ‘ I wouldn’t 
touch him with a long pole. Still, it’s no 
use my talking about it; you’ve done it, If 
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only it has kicked a really useful lesson into 
you-——’ 

“Oh! it has,’ broke in Rickaby. ‘I’d like 
to throw myself in the river or under a train 
or——’ 

‘Stop it!’ ordered Barry. ‘A lot of hysteri- 
cal twaddle will do no good. You’ve got to 
pull yourself together and think what it is best 
to do. You haven’t half bunkered yourself, 
and it'll take a jolly good niblick to get you 
out.’ 

Barry thought for a few moments, Rickaby 
rather furtively watching him, and waiting for 
the next remark. 

‘ There is only one thing for it,’ announced 
Blayde decisively. ‘ Go straight to Mr. Lloyd 
and tell him everything—the whole alphabet of it. 
Besides, you might just as well own up, for now 
he has got his nose on the trail the Doctor will 

ferret everything out. If you were my best 
-pal—and you’ve scarcely been that ’—the 
reminder slipped out unwittingly—‘ that is the 
best and the only advice I can offer you. Do it, 
Rickaby—and do it now.’ 

Dick nodded his head weakly. He recognized 
the wisdom of the advice, but simply could 
not summon up courage to put it into 
performance. 

Blayde perceived his indecision, and took a 
bold step to bring matters to a head. He would 
help the weak-kneed wobbler in spite of himself. 
He jumped up from his chair. 

M 
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‘Stay here a moment, Rickaby,’ he said. 
‘T’ll be back like smoke.’ He went off at the 
double. 

In two minutes he reappeared and announced : 
‘ Mr. Lloyd is in his room waiting for you. You 
were struggling to make up your mind, and I’ve 
done it for you.’ 

There was nothing further to be said. 
Rickaby was now committed, and went out of the 
study almost as if he were a condemned and 
pinioned man taking his last few steps to the 
scaffold. 

Barry did not see Rickaby again that night, 
but just as he was going to bed Mr. Lloyd 
beckoned him into his room. 

‘ Blayde,’ remarked the master, ‘I gather you 
did Rickaby a real good service in the advice 
you gave him. It is a most miserable business, 
and likely to have very serious consequences.’ 
He proceeded to recapitulate the worst features 
of the deplorable affair. 

‘ As you know, sir,’ said Barry, ‘ Rickaby and 
I were at the same school before we came to St. 
Dominic’s. He is a strange chap, pig-headed, 
and yet weak as water.’ 

“He told me you once saved his life from 
drowning,’ the master observed, ‘ and it is not at 
all unlikely you have now saved him from 
another disaster.’ 

Mr. Lloyd bade him a pleasant good-night, 
and Barry went upstairs. 

As he entered the dormitory Badger called out 
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a warning to get undressed quickly, as it was 
already past lights out. 

“Mr. Lloyd kept me,’ expostulated Barry. 
*‘ Give me five minutes, there’s a good fellow.’ 

He was stooping down as he spoke to pick 
up three pieces of paper lying on the floor. He 
entered his cubicle and dropped the flutters on 
to his dressing-table. There was writing on 
them, and one word seemed to hit him in the eye. 

Barry gulped and frowned at it. He picked 
it up and examined it like one fascinated. He 
put it back on the table and took up a second 
piece, only to find it blank. The third piece, 
however, seemed to give him cause for still more 
thought. He had quite forgotten about 
undressing. 

‘Are you ready, Blayde ?’ called out Badger 
from his cubicle. 

‘Go ahead,’ he answered. . 

Barry undressed in the dark. He got into 
bed, well knowing there would be no sleep for 
him yet awhile. 

His thoughts were at work like some high- 
powered machine. 


XVII 


ON THE TRAIL 


On Monday morning just before the Dominicans 
went in to lessons, Evans and Rickaby were seen 
wending their way distastefully to Ellacott’s. 

~ The Fourth found Mr. Lloyd was not present 5 
a science master was taking a lesson out of its 
course. 

It was not until after ten o’clock when Rickaby 
turned up in class and sat down in his place, 
evidently quite limp, and yet obviously relieved. 

Everyone was wildly desirous to learn the 
latest news. It was to Barry Blayde he pre- 
ferred to communicate it. He touched his own 
chest and put up his thumbs; he pointed to 
Evans’s vacant seat and inverted them, and then 
gave a sweeping gesture with his hand. 

Interest in the science lesson was suddenly 
obliterated. 

Evans had suffered the utmost rigour of the 
law and had been expelled. Two or three of 
the more thoughtful boys were not greatly sur- 
prised. The culprit had been courting trouble 
this long time, and it had now overtaken him. 
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During the mid-morning recess Rickaby told 
Blayde what had happened. 

It turned out that one of the individuals in 
the cottage on the previous afternoon was a 
ne’er-do-well whose father and mother in some 
time of stress had received much kindness from 
Mr. Locke. 

Later, the curate had seen the fellow, who had 
been persuaded to tell all he knew. The worst 
feature of it referred to incidents in last term, 
when Evans was similarly implicated, together 
with another Dominican, who had made full 
confession at home at Christmas, with the result 
that his parents had removed him to another 
school. * 

Foolishly, they had refrained from acquainting 
Dr. Ellacott with the real reason, or there might 
not have been this second contretemps. 

But the Doctor, only a few days earlier, had 
- received an anonymous letter warning him to 
look out for gambling among his scholars, and 
he had already been turning suspicious attention 
to Evans. 

Now the sorry business was revealed in all its 
hideous nakedness. There was not the least 
doubt that Evans was the real root of the canker, 
and there was no telling to where its foul ten- 
tacles might not extend unless it received drastic 
attention. 

Dr. Ellacott forthwith applied the surgical 
knife, and removed the danger with one swift 
cut, 
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Evan Evans from that moment ceased to be a 
Dominican. Even while Rickaby was detailing 
the story, Evans’s boxes had been packed, and 
he was trundling down to the station in the bus 
with Mr. Lloyd. The master would see that he 
left by the proper train, and his ticket was in 
charge of the guard, thus to make sure that 
Evans reached the town where he resided. A 
telegram to his parents would ensure them 
being at the station to receive him, and Dr. 
Ellacott’s following letter would ring down the 
curtain on the schoolboy drama. 

Blayde had wanted to have a talk with Tresser, 
but Rickaby had intervened. He would now 
have to wait until midday, when there would be 
time for the recital, for Barry would have quite a 
lot to say. 

The usual midday leisure, however, was mostly 
taken up by Dr. Ellacott, who had the whole of 
the Dominicans assembled in order that he could 
officially inform them of the fate that had over- 
taken Evans. 

He painted the evils inevitably attached to 
gambling, and issued stern warning against even 
the most moderate indulgence in it. The slight- 
est infraction of the school law in that direction 
would mean instant dismissal, for everybody’s 
eyes were now opened, and no excuse even for 
the most weak-minded backslider. 

Thus it was not until after tea-time that Blayde 
and Tresser retired to their study and locked 
themselves in for the long-delayed pow-wow. 
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_* Tress,’ commenced Barry, ‘I’m going to 
give you an immense surprise. I want to talk 
about Felix Drake. Let me run over a few 
items—lumbago mixture, half-pound of navy 
cut, artificial teeth, and a man’s pants.’ He 
ticked off each on a finger. ‘ So much we both 
know, do we not ?’ 

Tresser nodded. 

‘ Now,’ went on Barry, ‘ Pll tell you some- 
thing else. You noticed Drake’s muddied boots 
one morning. He had been out of the house in 
the middle of the night. I caught him returning 
through the window, thanks to being awake with 
toothache. He had got down and up again by 
way of a water-pipe and the ivy. He got me 
to promise not to say anything or I should 
have told you. Something has now happened 
that justifies me in breaking silence.’ 

Tom’s lips puckered into a whistle, but he did 
not otherwise interrupt. 

‘ Now, Drake’s washing at the village laundry. 
One lot contained a chest-protector and some 
handkerchiefs, for I saw them. Afterwards it 
seemed to me I had been prying, and so I 
didn’t mention it.’ 

‘What a rummy go!’ exclaimed Tresser 
wonderingly. 

‘Do you happen to know Rasbrick’s Christian 
name ? ’ asked Barry. if 

‘ Shall never forget it, considering what the 
beggar has landed us into,’ replied Tom. ‘James 
Rasbrick is a name I’ll always remember.’ 
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‘The initials on the handkerchiefs were 
“J. R.,”? said Blayde, very impressively. 

Tresser stared at him—and kept on staring. 

‘I wonder if it was Mrs. Rasbrick I saw after 
all,’ he murmured, his breath coming and going 
rather rapidly. 

‘T’ve now reason for thinking it is more than 
possible,’ said Barry. ‘ Look at those.’ He 
handed his chum two torn scraps of paper. 

Tom examined them in sheer amazement, 
and then looked up at Blayde, who said : 

‘ That was evidently the commencement of a 
letter—‘‘ Dear Felix ”’—but with half the first 
word torn away. The other piece is part of 
the signature—Rasbrick is clear enough. The 
Christian name is something ending in “ nie.” ’ 

* Annie,’ supplied Tresser. ‘ That is the name 
of Rasbrick’s wife. What does it ail mean ?’ 

The question was plaintive and quite irritable. 
The boy’s eyes were suspicious and searching. 

‘ This has been sprung on you, Tress,’ said 
Barry, laying his hand on his shoulder. ‘ I’ve 
got over my surprise and have had longer to think 
about it. It means that Drake—perhaps he is a 
relation, for we saw him at Dudbridge, remember 
—is in touch with the Rasbricks. It is my firm 
belief that Rasbrick himself is not far away.’ 

The inquiring look had left Tom’s face, and in 
its place was dawning enlightenment. 

“Good heavens!’ he exclaimed. ‘ The old 
ruins! Lumbago—teeth—chest-protector. It 
must be, It—it——’ 
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His hoarsely whispered words trailed off. 

“I know what this may mean to you,’ said 
Barry. ‘ We know a lot, but we’ve got to learn 
still more. We’ve got to watch Felix Drake, 
and be mighty careful about it. If we show the 
least sign of suspicion we may spoil everything. 
Have you got that into your noddle ?’ 

‘I’m all to bits,’ replied Tom. ‘I want to go 
and knock it out of Drake.’ 

‘Rather what I expected,’ said Barry. ‘ He 
would straightway give Rasbrick the tip—of 
course, we may only have found a mare’s nest— 
and away he would go; and we should be left 
with nothing but our suspicions for our pains.’ 

Tresser was forced to agree that Blayde was 
right. It would be necessary to play a waiting 
game, but he did not believe he could face Drake 
and hide his feelings, and he explained as much 

to Barry. 
~ * You'll stay here and simmer down, old chap,’ 
laughed Blayde. ‘I took the secret to bed with 
me and slept on it. You'll get used to it pres- 
ently. Meanwhile I’m off to the common-room 
to have a look at Drake.’ 

The moment he was left alone Tresser re- 
locked the door. He did not want Toby Elliott 
or anyone else to come barging in. He desired 
to think, and outside matters could go hang. 

Quite suddenly Tresser was bitten by an idea. 
It carried him post-haste down to the lodge for 
a talk with old Pritchett, who, man and boy, had 
lived in the district for donkey’s years. 
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Tresser wanted to know all Pritchett could tell 
him about the monastery ruins. He told the 
old janitor that he thought he had seen someone 
suddenly disappear there, and it had set him 
wondering. 

‘ Shouldn’t be surprised,’ said the old man. 
‘When I was a youngster I larked about them 
ere ruins many’s the time. It’s altered a lot 
since then. Folks have stole a good deal of 
stone, and some of the steps into the old cellars 
have tumbled in. In the olden times the place 
was full o’ what they called priesty holes for the 
monks to hide in, when the perlice was arter 
?em, or whoever it was wanted to cotch ’em. 
Now you talk about it, I member there was one 
place where you could hide for a month and 
nobody ever find you. I daresay it’s done in 
by now.’ 

Tresser went back to the study, quite satisfied 
with his little inquiry. 

Blayde could not have gone out at a more 
opportune moment as it happened. He had 
got to pass Mr. Lloyd’s room, and the master was 
in the corridor speaking to Drake. Barry 
immediately sauntered. 

* The parcel would be too late to-night in any 
case, the master was saying. ‘Take it to 
Pritchett and ask him to send it down early in 
the morning. Boys can’t be prowling all over 
the place after dark, unless it is for something 
that cannot possibly be avoided.’ 

Blayde heard quite distinctly, and a moment 
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or two later in the common-room assured him- 
self that Drake was badly rattled by Mr. Lloyd’s 
refusal to allow him to go out. 

A little later Grey was chaffing Drake about a 
parcel that had come up for him from the 
village grocer’s. 

* Quite a hefty parcel,’ Grey said. ‘ It seems 
to me, Felix, you are going in for extra rations, 
and mean to challenge old Tubby.’ 

Drake was quite annoyed and removed him- 
self to another part of the room. 

Blayde picked up a book and sat down. He 
was however thinking, not reading. 

It was occurring to him that upon a previous 
occasion, when Drake had been unable to leave 
the house, he got away in the small hours. Per- 
haps he would now repeat the performance, and 
Tresser would not have long to eat out his 
heart in impatience. 

In chapel and at supper, Barry and Tom 
satisfied themselves that Drake was very 
worried, and several times they noticed that 
he seemed to have a far-away look in his 
eyes. 

Later, again in the common-room, Drake’s 
brow was still wearied with the pale cast of 
thought. Even a new guessing game which 
Tubby had originated failed to cause him a 
glimmer of amusement. 

Tubby, mounted on a chair, propounded his 
rhythmical questions, and the crowd yelled 
the answers with whole-souled enthusiasm, save 
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and except those to whom the fat boy’s embar- ~ 
rassing personalities were cheerfully directed. 


‘ Grey eyes, 
Podgy nose, 
Tells lies, 
Turns in toes ?’ 


* Mitchell,’ shouted the crowd with deadly 
accuracy, turning grinning faces upon the young 
gentleman concerned, who was already greatly 
out of love with the piffling game. 

Again the poet was carolling : 


‘ Red hair, 
Mouth too big, 
Most unfair, 
Greedy pig ?’ 


* Frost,’ was the instant decision of the giddy 
adjudicators, upon whom the victim turned a 
gaze in strict conformity with his name. 

Tubby was beaming his satisfaction, as he 
launched his third effort : 


‘ Swank pyjamas, 
Holes in socks, 
Temper cranky, 
Untidy hocks ? ’ 


Before the little horde could voice the reply, 
Norcott did it himself by shying a Euclid at the 
fat plague. It caught Tubby in the neck, just 
as Frost and Mitchell in a joint rush swept the 
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chair from under him; and he came to the floor 
on the flat of his back, almost shaking the room. 

That brought the game to an untimely end, 
and it was not worth while attempting any 
fresh diversion, for it was very nearly bedtime. 

Blayde and Tresser went off to their den for 
a final consultation. They were quietly simmer- 
ing with excitement. 

Even on the way to the study, they alighted 
upon something that gave them food for fresh 
thought. Felix Drake was taking a parcel 
upstairs. In all probability he was removing it 
to his cubicle in readiness for—— 

‘ Of course there’s no certainty about it,’ said 
- Blayde, ‘ but the odds are that Drake will get 
that parcel away to-night. We'll not undress 
until we are sure he is making no move in 
that direction. We'll only change our shoes for 
rubbers. If he go out, we go after him like a shot.’ 

‘I shall break my neck going down that ivy,’ 
objected Tresser. 

‘I’m not risking it myself,’ Barry informed 
him. ‘ We'll go out by our study window. 
We'll oil it well now, so that it’ll make no noise. 
We'll be out of the house almost as soon as he 
is. You see, we practically know what direction 
he will take, which is a big advantage for a start.’ 

Soon the bell rang and the Dominicans were 
retiring to bed. 

As Blayde and Tresser climbed the stairs, they 
were wondering what the night held for them. 


~ & 


XVII 


A RUIN IN THE RUINS 


It was a cold, still night, and with the moon not 
due to rise until after midnight. 

Blayde and Tresser were quite aware that 
their greatest difficulty would be in keeping 
awake. Fortunately their cubicles were next 
door to each other. If both went to sleep it 
would be fatal to their plans. If only one 
slumbered, it might prove awkward for the other 
to arouse him without awaking some other light 
sleeper, whose interference would prove to be 
very unwelcome. 

Luckily the partition between the two cubicles 
did not quite go up to the ceiling, which enabled 
the two chums to evolve a plan to Keep each other 
awake. By means of a long piece of cord, 
thrown over the partition, and fastened to the 
wrist of each, they could tug each other at 
intervals as a reminder of the need for 
watchfulness. 

By half past ten there was no sound in the 
dormitory save the breathing of the boys and 
an occasional cough. By eleven o’clock there 
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was not a light displayed anywhere in the whole 
school, even every master seemed to have retired. 

Barry Blayde had not quite closed his curtain, 
and where he lay in bed was in a direct line with 
Drake’s cubicle. 

The clock in the chapel tower chimed the 
four quarters, and then struck twelve solemn 
strokes to intimate that one day had ended, and 
another had begun. 

Barry and Tom each tugged the cord to assure 
each other that they were on the qui vive. 

On the other side of the dormitory a patch of 
light hit the ceiling over Drake’s cubicle and 
then disappeared. It practically told that the 
vigil was not going to prove in vain. In any 
case Felix Drake was awake. 

Barry stepped out of bed and stood quite 

close to his curtain, so as to hear whether 
anything was in progress. 
_ Five, ten, fifteen minutes elapsed, and then 
Blayde’s ears, attuned to catch the slightest 
sound, heard the rustling of a curtain and a 
crunching sound which he supposed was pressure 
on a paper parcel. 

There was absolute silence for a few moments, 
and then a whiff of night air told that a window 
had been opened more widely than usual. 
Then followed stealthy, scarcely perceptible 
sounds that Barry could not quite define. Really 
Drake was lowering his parcel to the ground, so 
that he would be unhampered for the descent. 

Another breathless minute and Barry knew 
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for a certainty that Drake was outside, and was 
closing down the window-sash by stealthy inches. 

Blayde tugged the cord and cut it. He felt 
in his pockets to assure himself that he had got 
all that he required ; and a moment later was in 
the cubicle next door to tell Tresser that the 
hunt was now afoot. 

Like two shadows they stole from the dormi- 
tory, heaving sighs of relief, when they got the 
door open and closed again without any 
undesirable click. 

In their rubbers they shot down stairs easily 
and quietly enough, and used an electric torch 
as far as their study. 

They gained the garden and then evinced a 
double meed of caution, until they were sure 
that Drake had really started on his journey. 
The bark of a dog at the bottom of the garden 
suggested that he had got that far, and the sudden 
silence of the animal showed that he recognized 
the prowler. 

The moon momentarily showed through a 
bank of cloud, and the two trackers saw Drake 
just disappearing over the wall, and a minute 
later they were following suit. 

The route lay across the playing-fields and 
then through a hedge into a farm meadow, which 
was succeeded by a stretch of marshy ground 
that could only be avoided by a considerable 
detour. 

Now that they were more than ever assured 
that Drake’s destination was really the ruins, 


ull clear off back to school, you need not appear 
in the business at all.’ [see page 197.] 
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there was no necessity to dog his footsteps so 
closely as to run the risk of detection. They 
could scout rather wide of him, until he passed 
through the hedge, and the marshy ground they 
would cross at another point and be at the 
ruins first. 

It thus came about that Barry and Tom were 
in convenient hiding when Felix Drake came 
upon the scene. He was wearing ordinary 
boots and his footsteps were perfectly audible 
as he approached. 

The heavy banks of cloud almost prevented 
the moon from lending any aid to the silent 
watchers. 

He made his way to an ancient fireplace set 
in a thick wall, the upper portions of which 
had fallen away. The two boys could see his 
torch playing on the stonework. The light 
seemed to rise and Drake with it, and then the 
_ fireplace was in total darkness. Drake had not 
hesitated to use his electric torch in order to pick 
his way through the ruinous place, which 
admirably disclosed his movements to Blayde 
and Tresser. 

They watched and waited a few moments, 
and then stole quietly to the place, afraid to 
expose a light, and literally feeling their way. 

Arrived at the fireplace, they were compelled 
to risk the use of a light, which disclosed several 
footholds in the stonework, by which it would 
be possible to reach a hole, not more than two 
feet square. 

N 
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‘There is the way,’ whispered Barry. ‘ We 
can do it easily.’ 


He commenced to climb, Tom providing the _ 


light and also assisting his chum’s feet to find 
the footholds. Barry then leant down, and 
when Tom came within reach gave him a 
hand. 

The trackers found that the square hole gave 
on to some ancient stone steps, that went down 
into what must be the lower regions of the 
monastery. 

At the foot they had a choice of two passages 
and did not know which one to take. They 
chose one at random, but had not proceeded 
far when they found it completely blocked by 
a fall of stone-work. 

They turned and followed the second passage 
for some distance, when they came to a corner 
and suddenly stood still, for they could hear 
a voice. 

Switching off their lights, they crept round 
the corner, and quite close at hand could see an 
arched doorway with a dull light beyond it. 
It was from this spot that the voice was 
proceeding. 

Blayde and Tresser stole closer and closer 
to the old doorway, and listened to Drake’s 
penetrating tones, which bore a plaintive accent. 

“I’m sorry,’ he was saying, ‘ but you’ve got 
to end it somehow. Half the Dominicans will 
be nosing after you before long. Already they 
are chipping me about the artificial teeth I got 
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mended for you, and I’m puzzled to death how 
they learnt anything about them. They are 
on the track of the washing, too. Anyone knows 
that I don’t wear men’s pants, nor a chest- 
protector. It is making my life unbearable. 
I’m afraid to look Tresser in the face, and he and 
his chum are two of the nicest fellows in the 
school.’ 

“It'll not last much longer,’ answer was made 
in a man’s persuasive voice. ‘If it had not 
been for lumbago——’ 

‘It is finished as far as I am concerned,’ 
broke in Drake doggedly. ‘I was sorry for 
Aunt Annie or I would never have commenced 
it. I told her on Saturday when I brought her 
to speak to you. She didn’t say anything, but 
I could see she wasn’t surprised. I’m going to 
write home about it.’ 

‘Your father will inform the police,’ replied 


_ Rasbrick, whose voice Tresser had recognized 


when first he spoke. 

‘ All the more reason for my giving up,’ said 
Drake. ‘I was a lunatic for promising to help 
you to hide, without thinking of father’s views 
on the matter. But I’m through with it. Dve 
brought as much food as I could carry, and it is 
absolutely the last. You'll have to take all 
further risks yourself. Of course I’m sorry, 
but it is your own fault, nobody else’s. You've 
made Aunt Annie miserable for life.’ 

Blayde had sunk to the ground and, lying at 
full length, was viewing the interior of the 
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apartment from the foot of the stone door-post. 
Tresser immediately followed Barry’s example. 

It was little more than a stone dungeon with 
a damp earthy odour, and no wonder the inmate 
suffered from lumbago. In one corner there 
were a heap of hay and a couple of travelling 
rugs ; an empty box served for a seat ; there were 
other things—a spirit-lamp and kettle, a suit-case, _ 
some books, and various odds and ends to assist 
to make life bearable. The light was a candle 
stuck in a bottle. 

Rasbrick did not answer his nephew for a 
moment. He was considering how best he 
might appeal to him to alter his decision. 

All at once the man found himself almost 
blinded by a brilliant light. It took him several 
seconds to realize that he was focused in the 
beams of a couple of electric torches held by 
two persons at the entrance. 

Drake promptly flashed his torch at the 
doorway. 

‘ Blayde and Tresser,’ he exclaimed, in horror- 
stricken accents, with staring eyes, which 
involuntarily rested on the nickel-plated weapon 
in Barry’s right hand. 

Rasbrick knew Tresser, and it was of little 
importance who was his companion. Felix 
Drake leaving him in the lurch ceased to be of 
the slightest importance. The game was up 
unless he could get out of that miserable hole 
and make his escape across country in the dark. 
He proposed to waste no time in putting his 
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intention into execution. He would have to 
risk being shot. He snatched up the suit case 
and swung it as he dashed for the doorway. 

Pf ! 


A splash of liquid smote the man full in the 
face. He made a noise deep down in his throat, 
and fell in a crumpled heap. He was a ruin in 
the ruins. 

‘It hasn’t hurt him,’ said Barry to Drake. 
‘It is only liquid ammonia or something similar. 
He’ll come round shortly.’ He turned to 
Tresser. ‘ Quick,’ he said. ‘ Get that leather 
strap off the suit-case, and anything else you 
can find to bind him.’ 

Drake said nothing. He simply stood stock- 
still, watching. 

It did not take long for Blayde and Tresser to 
strap Rasbrick’s arms and tie his ankles with 
stout cord. He was rendered absolutely helpless. 
_ The three Dominicans stood looking at each 

other. 

Barry drew Tom aside, and held him in 
anxious whispered consultation for a full two 
minutes, and then turned about. 

* Drake,’ he said, ‘ Tresser and I are sorry for 
you. We heard a great deal of what you said 
to your uncle. You can’t help him any further 
even if you wished. You are not the same name 
as Rasbrick. If you'll clear off back to school, 
you need not appear in the business at all. 
Tresser and I will say nothing, and no one will 
ever suspect you.’ 
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‘ Do you mean it ?” asked Drake incredulously. 

‘ Absolutely,’ said Barry, holding out his 
hand, which Drake wrung almost feverishly. 
Tresser also gave the half-distracted boy a 
friendly clasp. 

‘Now scoot,’ advised Tom. 

‘Wait a moment,’ said Barry. ‘ Rasbrick 
is coming round. Let us make it clear to him 
that Drake is out of the affair altogether.’ 

When Rasbrick perceived what had happened 
to him, he recognised the helplessness and the 
hopelessness of his position. For months he 
had eluded capture. He was just believing 
that the hue and cry were over, and he would be 
able to get across the Channel. Now the 
blow had fallen, and his crime and the months 
of succeeding torture had ended in failure. 

What the police of the whole country had 
been unable to effect had been accomplished by 
a couple of schoolboys ! 

Doubtless Rasbrick was much astonished to 
learn that Blayde and Tresser were willing to 
shield Drake. He was glad to take advantage 
of their generosity, since Drake senior was 
almost the only one to whom Mrs. Rasbrick 
would be able to look for assistance. 

Blayde and Tresser stood away and gave 
Drake a minute to wish his uncle good-bye. 

* Now, off you go,’ said Barry. ‘ Get back to 
bed and keep your own counsel.’ 

Drake flashed the couple a look of intense 
gratitude and the next moment was gone. 
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* What now ?’ whispered Tresser to his chum. 

‘Village police as quickly as possible,’ was 
the answer. ‘ Make for the high-road, and 
you'll be able to cut along at full rip.’ 

It was not a pleasant vigil Blayde had to keep, 
and it was not improved by Rasbrick’s whines 
about the suffering he had endured for weeks 
and weeks on end, as if it were anybody’s fault 
but his own. It was, however, very satisfactory 
to learn that the missing valuable foreign bonds 
were in the suit-case. 

A full half hour elapsed before Tresser returned 
with a couple of very astonished policemen, who 
would have taken the prisoner into their charge 
with a great deal more enthusiasm, if only they 
had had a real hand in his capture. The fellow 
had been in hiding almost on their very beat, 
and two of those blessed Dominicans must go 
and lay him by the heels, instead of a couple of 
_ very deserving constables. 

When Blayde and Tresser had shifted their 
responsibility to broader shoulders, they wished 
the policemen a cheery good morning, and soon 
they were out of the ruins and on the way to 
school. 

‘Not a bad night’s work,’ enthused Blayde, 
‘and we'll be able to get an hour or two of sleep.’ 

‘I would rather go to the village post-office,’ 
said Tresser, ‘ and sit on the step until it opens, 
so as to send a telegram tothe guv’nor. Imagine 
it, Barry, we’ve just found about a hundred 
thousand pounds !’ 
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‘ By the time you’ve heard from home,’ said 
Barry laughing, ‘ I’ll be encouraged to borrow 
five bob from you.’ 

Tresser did not make reply, for the simple 
reason that his thoughts were far away. He was 
wishing he had got an aeroplane so that he could 
whirl away and tell the good news to his father 
and mother in person. 

When the couple at length left the swampy 
ground, they made short work of the remaining 
distance to the ‘ Exchange.’ 

They were making for the back of the garden 
when Felix Drake intercepted them. 

‘I’m giad you’ve come,’ he said. ‘I was 
about to climb up the ivy, when the dorm. 
sprang into light.” He choked a little. ‘ We’ve 
been missed.” 

Blayde and Tresser perceived that their plan 
to assist Drake was likely to be knocked awry. 
They discussed what course to pursue. 

‘T’ve got it,’ exclaimed Barry. ‘ We must 
let it be supposed that we went out and Drake 
followed to see what was our little game. We 
need not make a definite statement. They'll 
assume it, and it concerns nobody but ourselves.’ 

‘What good chaps you are!’ said Drake, 
pressing an arm of each. ‘ Now we can face 
the music.’ 

‘We can that,’ chuckled Barry, ‘and Tress and 
I will oust the leader of the orchestra and kick 
his jolly old drum.’ 


XIX 


DORMITORY DISTRACTIONS 


WHETHER it was a guilty conscience, toothache, 
or merely hunger that caused Toby Elliott to 
be awake in No. 2 dormitory in the ‘ Exchange’ 
at about one-thirty in the morning is no matter. 
Sufficient that he had raised his baby brow from 
his pillow and was staring into the darkness. 

Tubby gently caressed a tender spot on his 
neck. It gave rise to the thought that the 
binding of a Euclid ought to be furnished with 
pneumatic corners instead of sharp ones, that 
_made the book almost a lethal weapon. 

Presently his fertile brain gave birth to an 
inspiration that caused him to titter. He stifled 
it, and his fat undulated with suppressed 
merriment. 

Tubby slipped out of bed and manipulated 
his electric torch. He bestowed something in 
his pyjama jacket pocket. Only a bulky shadow, 
he left the apartment and flitted to No. 1 dormi- 
tory, where he slid into the cubicle nearest the 
door. He remained there for several minutes, 
and thereafter five other cubicles were similarly 
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Tubby stood in the middle of the dormitory 
with his torch beaming. He surveyed the other 
cubicles reflectively. 

‘Better do the whole lot and round off the 
job,’ he murmured with a chuckle. 

He went into Tresser’s cubicle and came out 
as if he had been stung ; he passed into Blayde’s, 
and came out even more quickly; he crossed 
over to Drake’s, and shot out with his eyes 
boggling. 

He stood perfectly still, pondering deeply. 
In his abstraction he dropped his torch, which 
rolled away and switched itself out. He fell 
on to his hands and knees and groped about for 
it, until he ran his nose against the jamb at the 
entrance to a cubicle. 

It was a painful crack, and Tubby could not 
repress an exclamation. 

Badger had heard the clattering fall of the 
torch, and was listening for any other sound. 
In a second he switched on the light and was 
outside his cubicle, grasping the intruder none 
too gently by the neck. 

‘What’s the game?’ he demanded, shaking 
him vigorously. 

‘Just what I want to know,’ said Tubby, 
quick to seize upon anything to confuse the 
real issue. ‘ Three of your chaps are missing. 
Must have gone to sleep down in their 
studies.’ 

A face peeped round the curtain of the cubicle 
nearest the door. 
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‘ Comrade Norcott is there,’ remarked Tubby, 
pointing. ‘ That is one blessing, isn’t it?’ 

Badger’s eyes followed the direction, but he 
would not have known it was Norcott’s face 
unless he had been told. What he saw looked 
nothing like a blessing, but just a Red Indian in 
his goriest war paint; and the face that now 
appeared at the opposite cubicle was Hillier, 
a Christy minstrel of the good old-fashioned 


De. 

The brave and the blackamoor were pointing 
derisively at each other, while the prefect looked 
at both half-dazed, crossed his fingers, and 
touched wood. 

‘Ts it the rule in this dorm. to go to bed in 
carnival dress?’ asked Tubby. ‘Id rather 
lodge at a circus.’ 

‘You’ve been up to some trick, you old 
rhino, you——’ 

_ ©Never mind me,’ interrupted Tubby. ‘I’m 

here, and so are the two comic Valentines yonder. 
Pull yourself together, Badg. You’ve had 
burglars or body-snatchers. I tell you, three of 
your assorted cherubs are missing.’ 

Tubby pointed to the three cubicles one after 
the other. 

Badger darted to each and verified that they 
were empty. He bent a searching gaze on the 
fat boy. : 

‘What have you done with ‘em?’ he 
challenged. 

‘Look here, old fellow,’ protested Tubby, 
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‘ you’re not at a conjuring entertainment. Even 
if I’d got your top hat I couldn’t produce three 
chaps out of it, and I assure you I’ve not got them 
up my sleeve. You want a roll-call to see 
exactly how you stand.’ 

Puzzled and irritated, Badger strode to the 
end of the dormitory. He pulled Norcott into 
the middle of the room, and signed to Hillier 
to join him. The red warrior and the coon 
could then see themselves in a long glass, and 
sheer emotion rendered them speechless. 

From another cubicle Badger yanked a golli- 
wog, whom he supposed was Livingstone, and 
the half-awakened clown from next door must 
be Parry. Strawson and Grey were more 
recognizable, although grotesque to a degree. 
They presented facial studies in stripes, one 
vertical—pink and green—the other lateral— 
red and yellow. 

Tubby viewed the half-dozen with artistic 
approval, and then asked what time the revue 
commenced and did he have to pay entertain- 
ment tax. He wanted to shake hands with the 
freaks. He asked Badger if he had got the 
comicalities out of crackers left over from 
Christmas. 

The prefect loftily ignored him while he 
proceeded on his tour of inspection, in which he 
found that Carey and Frost were normal. 

By that time the decorated half-dozen were 
fully awake. It stood to reason that the per- 
petrator of the ghastly deed could be none other 
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than the fat and smiling miscreant, whose smug 
satisfaction filled them with nausea. By common 
consent they were about to fall upon him and 
rend him, but Badger forbade it. 

He informed them that Blayde, Tresser, and 
Drake had vanished, and it was evident that they 
were fully dressed. Vengeance on Toby Elliott 
must perforce wait until the more serious matter 
was cleared up. 

Tubby evinced a desire to be helpful in the 
crisis. He said he would go downstairs and 
look in the studies. He did so, but he first went 
to No. 2 dormitory, roused its inmates, and 
informed them that Badger was giving a fancy 
dress ball, and it was funnier than any film. 

By the time Tubby returned to inform Badger 
that there was no sign of the missing boys down 
below, the No. 2 dormers had arrived on the 
scene and were occupying free seats, greatly 
to their edification. 

Badger implored them to suppress their mirth 
or possibly three of their house-mates would 
meet with the fate of Evans and be sent 
packing in the morning. He did not want 
Mr. Lloyd to be brought into the affair if it could 
be avoided. 

The hilarity suddenly languished. 

Badger was almost stupefied. He would never 
have suspected Drake of such idiocy, but that 
Blayde and Tresser should have fallen from 
grace was a paralysing blow. 

The prefect was about to inform the six young 
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gentlemen of the embellished visages that they 
had better betake their ridiculous selves to 
lavatory basins, when Mr. Lloyd put in an 
unwelcome appearance, and anticipated him. 

Batting his eyes and experiencing trouble 
with his Adam’s apple, he surveyed the half- 
dozen freaks as if they were so many obnoxious 
insects. 

“Go and wash,’ he ordered, ‘ and then line 
up again.’ 

He would not be quite sure who they were 
until they returned. 

‘I was just thinking of fetching you, sir,’ 
said Badger. ‘ Three boys are absent from 
the dormitory—Blayde, Tresser, and Drake.’ 

Mr. Lloyd looked as if he were unable to 
credit the statement. He then commenced to 
fire questions, to most of which there could be 
no satisfactory reply. He assumed that the 
three missing Dominicans were responsible for 
the decorated lineaments, and that they were 
but in hiding until the racket had subsided. 

Toby Elhott unblushingly supported Mr. 
Lloyd’s view until he caught Badger’s eye, 
with a dangerous glint in it. Struck by some 
emotional spasm, Tubby had recourse to his 
handkerchief. It was most unfortunate for him 
that in withdrawing it from his pocket a tube 
of moist colour was attached to it. 

Tubby made a desperate attempt to hide 
it, but Badger’s quick eyes had perceived it, 
crystallizing his suspicion into absolute certainty. 
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There was a dark threat in the next glance he 
directed at the fat boy. Mr. Lloyd had also 
noticed the tube, and instantly decided what 
number of lines would precisely meet the case. 

Notwithstanding the unearthly hour of the 
morning, the master supposed he would have 
to ring up Dr. Ellacott and acquaint him with 
the trouble. He was beginning to think the 
“ Exchange’ was bewitched. 

At that moment the dormitory door opened, 
and in walked the three missing boys. They 
looked as if they had been for a cross-country 
run in their ordinary togs. Their hands and 
faces were far from clean, and they were almost 
alarmingly muddied. 

It was an amazing thing to the anxiously 
watching Fourths that these three fellows, actually 
caught on the hop by a master, showed not the 
least concern. Blayde and Tresser, indeed, 
were more like conquering heroes than culprits 
in the dock. They failed to be impressed by 
Mr. Lloyd, who had become a monument of 
outraged discipline, with reproachful eyes and 
forbidding lips. 

The night prowlers stood together, Drake 
a little in the rear. 

‘We are glad you are here, sir,’ commenced 
Blayde, addressing himself to the master, as if 
there were nothing at all out of the ordinary. 
‘ Shall we tell you about it now, or would you 
rather wait until 

The Dominicans had never seen such an 
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exhibition of nerve. They were filled with 
quiet admiration. 

Mr. Lloyd did not intend to give the trio an 
Opportunity to concoct some plausible account 
of their escapade. Explanations on the spot 
would probably supply useful discrepancies or 
contradictions that would assist him in ascertain- 
ing the exact truth of the matter. 

‘Now,’ he barked. The tone of the mono- 
syllable almost converted it into a bullet. 

‘ It need not take long,’ said Blayde, with easy 
nonchalance. ‘ Details can wait until later. 
The truth is, sir, that Tresser was forced to go 
out on urgent business for his father. If he 
broke the laws of the Medes and Persians it 
had simply got to be done, and it wasn’t right 
for him to go alone, and so Drake and I—well 
sir, as a matter of fact, Drake doesn’t even yet 
know the full story, and so we can count him 
out of it.’ 

Barry was thinking that he had saved Drake 
rather neatly. The master considered it almost 
sublime impudence that thus appeared to take 
on itself to dismiss one of the culprits without 
a stain on his character. He felt called on to 
give Blayde a warning. 

‘Please understand, Blayde, I’m not out of 
bed in the small hours to listen to a farrago of 
nonsense. If Mr. Tresser had important busi- 
ness to transact in this neighbourhood, he would 
place it in more capable hands than a boy’s; 
and he would not expect it to be carried out 
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at this time in the morning. My patience is 
getting very frayed.’ 

For just a moment Barry hesitated whether 
he should pull the master’s leg to rags. He 
decided to get on with a plain, unvarnished tale. 

* Mr. Tresser’s business was in this neighbour- 
hood, sir—almost in the school playing-fields, 
in fact—and we transacted it exactly at the right 
time. I must admit, sir, that Mr. Tresser 
knows nothing about it——’ 

*“Harumphp-h-h!’ broke in Mr. Lloyd 
explosively, and he really had excuse for it. 
But Blayde went on unmoved. 

‘Last night Mr. Tresser went to bed a poor 
man owing to a great reverse in fortune some 
months ago. If he did but know it, he is now 
worth about £100,000, for that is about the 
amount that Tresser and I have handed over 
to the village police for safe keeping.’ 

The master’s brain reeled. He was about to 
babble a protest against any elaboration of this 
utterly ridiculous story, that seemed to suggest 
the school playing-fields were on the borders 
of Klondyke, where they had stumbled on some 
rich nuggets. 

But Blayde, unruffled, was proceeding in 
calm, level tones: ‘ You perhaps didn’t know, 
sir, that not long ago a cashier levanted with 
£100,000 from Tresser’s Bank. He left no 
trace behind. On Saturday night Tom saw the 
rascal’s wife in the village when he went on an 
errand for you. Already our suspicions had 

1@) 
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been aroused, and finally we put two and two 
together and guessed the missing man was 
hiding in the monastery ruins. We have just 
made a shot at it. We have bagged him, and 
the loot was with him in a suit-case.’ 

It was slowly dawning on the master that he 
was listening to the proverbial truth stranger 
than fiction. The story was not an impudent — 
rag, as he had suspected, to cover up some other 
indiscretion. It was amazing, almost incredible, 
but there was veracity in Blayde’s blue-grey 
eyes, and Tresser was just a lump of bubbling, 
boyish satisfaction. 

‘Do you mean to tell me that you two boys. 
captured this desperate villain?’ asked Mr. 
Lloyd. 

‘Bit of a weakling, sir,’ explained Barry. 
‘He wears a chest-protector, for example, and 
he is full of lumbago. We tied him up after 
I had knocked him out with my liquid pistol.’ 

He held out the weapon in exhibition of his 
action. In his exultation he must have uncon- — 
sciously pressed the bulb-handle, and it was 
ay es misfortune to be in the line of fire. 


It was only a fractional shot, but some of the 
villainous mixture squibbed the fat boy under 
the nose. 

The result was electrical. Tubby emitted a 
horrific yell, and set to running round the room 
as if a nest of hornets had settled on him. 

Badger was delighted that Tubby had received 
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a small payment on account of what was coming 
to him from the inmates of dormitory No. 1. 

* Sorry,’ apologized Barry. ‘ You can under- 
stand, sir, the bank thief got a very severe shock 
when he received a full dose.’ 

* Quite,’ agreed Mr. Lloyd. ‘I have an 
idea that Elliott fully appreciates the potency 
of the weapon. Put it away, or else point it 
at the floor.’ 

The master was resolving to take at least a 
hundred lines off Toby’s impending impot. 

“At first, Tresser,’ said Mr. Lloyd, ‘ your 
nocturnal excursion seemed likely to spell very 
serious trouble. I am all the more pleased to 
be able to congratulate you on its quite happy 
ending, and especially the joy it will bring to 
your family.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ answered Tom. ‘ We’ve 
had rather a putrid time owing to the robbery. 
Blayde was just splendid in to-night’s business.’ 

He seemed quite pleased to make this public 
acknowledgement of the debt he owed his chum. 

Mr. Lloyd beamed on the assembled company, 
his gaze resting longest on Toby, who was still 
dabbing at his nose and sniffing most distastefully. 

“Now, boys, off to bed,’ he said. ‘ Tresser, 
Blayde, and Drake need not get up until breakfast- 
time.’ 

He retired with a pleasant nod. 

The boys desired to know a great deal more 
than had satisfied the master, but Badger turned 
out No. 2 dormers forthwith, and ordered his 
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own room-mates to bed. As Toby Elliott 
retired, he was in receipt of six separate threats 
from the young gentlemen with whose features 
he had taken liberties. 

In less than ten minutes No. 1 dormitory was 
in darkness, and the three adventurers were 
composing themselves to sleep. Barry Blayde 
soon slumbered ; but Tresser was too thrilled, 
and Felix Drake too unstrung for Sleep to take 
them to her bosom yet awhile. 

When the awakening bell rang out at seven 
o’clock, Barry and Tom turned over luxuriously, 
thankful for almost two hours’ further repose. 

They were robbed of the full measure of it, 
however, for at eight o’clock there was a telephone 
call for one or other of them. 

Barry was first at the receiver. 

‘ Blayde speaking,’ he said, and then listened. 

Tresser perceived his chum jump and suddenly 
go pale. Presently he spoke to the person at 
the other end of the line: 

* Pretty awful, isn’t it? . . . I wish you could 
get us out of it.... Poor fellow. ... Yes, 
Pll tell Tresser. . . . Don’t you lose that suit- 
case.’ 

Barry smiled at the reply to his last remark 
and rang off. He turned to Tom and said: 

* Rasbrick has committed suicide. We shall 
have to give evidence at the inquest.’ 


XX 


THE WILD MAN OF BORNEO 


On the Wednesday half the ‘ Exchange’ had 
got a ‘soccer’ match with Langleigh Fourth. 
A friend of Badger’s had written to inform him 
that Langleigh were a warm lot, and their 
centre-forward was exceptionally hot stuff. 

Imagine the disgust of Badger when word 
came that the inquest on Rasbrick was fixed 
for Wednesday afternoon, and Blayde and 
Tresser were out of the team. 

About the same time Tresser was in receipt 
_of a long telegram from home, blessing him and 
Barry for the capture they had been able to 
effect so unexpectedly ; and it was a very happy 
letter he received from his mother the following 
morning. 

Just when the Langleigh fellows were coming 
up from the station, Blayde and Tresser, accom- 
panied by Mr. Lloyd, were leaving for Frasby, 
the nearest market-town, whither the prisoner 
had been conveyed and where he had died. 
Meeting the visitors quite hipped Barry and 
Tom, and made their errand more distasteful 
than ever. 
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The coroner’s inquiry was not a very lengthy 
proceeding. The desperate man had taken 
poison, evidently concealed on his person in 
readiness for such an occasion as the law laying 
its hand upon him. He had left behind him a 
full confession, which explained the reason 
for his lapse into crime. 

When quite a young man, in a distant part 
of the country he had got into bad company, 
committed forgery, and was sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment. He came out of jail, 
swore to make amends, and in the course of 
twenty-five years had worked his way up into 
a position of great financial responsibility, was 
valued by his employers, and esteemed by all 
who knew him. He accounted his former error 
dead and buried. Even his wife did not know 
of it, and he would end his days in comfort and 
honour. 

Suddenly there loomed up a terrible menace 
to his peace in the shape of a man, now a master 
criminal, who served a term of imprisonment 
at the same time and in the same jail where 
Rasbrick was confined. 

The bank theft was instigated by this black- 
mailer, and was the price of his silence about the 
former lapse. It was so arranged that suspicion 
would not fall on Rasbrick, and the blackmailer 
would be able to get away with his spoils. 

In some manner the scheme went agley. The 
cashier stole four times the amount he had 
intended to take, and suspicion pointed directly 
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to him. His confederate had been knocked 
down by a motor-car in Paris and was in a 
hospital, where he could render no assistance. 
Rasbrick’s only course was to ally himself 
completely with the villain who had contrived 
his ruin, share the proceeds, and live abroad 
for the remainder of his life. 

Rasbrick became a fugitive from justice, 
hunted from pillar to post, and finally sought 
refuge in the old ruins where he was captured. 

Nobody at the inquest could say how the 
wretched man came to select that spot. It did 
not occur to anyone to ask Barry or Tom if 
they knew, or their oath to tell the truth would 
have compelled them to drag Felix Drake into 
the affair. 

Really it was of little importance; the thief 
was beyond man’s jurisdiction; and the property 
was restored. Poor Rasbrick was accounted to 
be of unsound mind when he hurried himself 
into the presence of the great Judge of all. 
His madness commenced when he failed to 
acquaint Joseph Tresser with his former lapse 
and the threat held over him, for the banker 
would have condoned the old error, and would 
have put the blackmailer to confusion and flight. 

When the inquest was over, Barry and Tom 
and Mr. Lloyd made their way to the market- 
square, where a motor-car was just drawing up. 
Barry was the first to notice it. 

‘ Tress,’ he exclaimed, ‘ there’s something to 
remind you of the good old days.’ 
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To Tom’s intense delight there was his father 
sitting alongside Sir Humphrey Blayde. They 
had intended to be present at the inquest, but 
had been delayed by a breakdown. 

The two boys literally fell upon their fathers, 
to whom they introduced Mr. Lloyd, who 
promptly made a suggestion very agreeable to 
all concerned. He said he would betake himself 
to a friend in Frasby, and would meet Blayde 
and Tresser at the station for any train up to the 
last one. 

‘ Last,’ voted Barry and Tom simultaneously. 

And it was so, for Blayde and Tresser senior 
would stay the night in Frasby. 

Over their tea in the hotel, the boys told their 
wondering parents how they got on the trail of 
Rasbrick, and then step by step detailed every- 
thing up to the capture. 

Mr. Tresser knew nothing about the Drake 
family, but he and the baronet quite approved 
of the manner in which Felix had been saved 
from useless and annoying publicity. 

Of course, Barry and Tom retailed many an 
incident at St. Dominic’s that had not found its 
way into letters, and the seniors, taken back to 
their own schooldays, enjoyed some of the jokes 
immensely. 

Barry mentioned Dick Rickaby’s gambling 
escapade, and his narrow escape with nothing 
worse than a letter to his father on the subject. 

‘ When would Rickaby senior get the letter ?’ 
asked the baronet very interestedly. 
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‘Yesterday morning,’ said Barry. 

Sir Humphrey laughed. 

“Rather an unfortunate postbag for him,’ he 
said. ‘ Another letter was from the secretary 
of the Midshire Hunt asking him to abstain 
from attendance from any further meets. He 
is an absolute nuisance in the field—heads off 
foxes, overrides hounds, and plays the dickens 
generally.’ 

“It’s a pity someone can’t warn him out of 
the county altogether,’ mused Barry. 

‘TI shouldn’t wonder if he warned himself,’ 
his father informed him. ‘ It is quite common 
property that Mrs. Rickaby desires to go back 
to the North.’ 

So the time passed until dinner, after which 
they adjourned to the billiards room, where 
Blayde and son played Tresser and son two 
hundred and fifty up. They were two hundred 
and forty-eight all, when Tresser senior fluked 
an atrocious cannon after the baronet had left 
him a double baulk. 

The happy family symposium at last came to 
an end, with the two gentlemen accompanying 
their hopefuls to the station to hand them over 
to Mr. Lloyd. Sir Humphrey laughingly told 
the master he wished him joy of them. 

‘ They might be worse,’ admitted Mr. Lloyd, 
* although in the small hours of yesterday morn- 
ing I was afflicted with very grave doubts.’ 

* You were very badly rattled, sir,’ said Barry 
with a grin. ‘ You were so very unbelieving.’ 
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‘No wonder,’ put in Sir Humphrey. ‘ Had I 
been in his place I should have licked you on the 
spot and heard your explanation afterwards. 
That’s how old Jorkins would have treated us 
in our time. Isn’t that so, Tresser ? ’ 

Mr. Tresser corroborated his old school chum. 

‘ That was in the Dark Ages,’ said Tom. ‘ We 
shouldn’t put up with such injustice nowadays. 
At our “‘ Exchange ” debating society we are 
shortly discussing forming a protective union, 
aiming chiefly at shorter hours, longer hols., and 
better grub.’ 

‘ And that last one is a smack in the eye for 
Lloyd,’ whispered Sir Humphrey to Mr. Tresser. 

The train was coming in. There were 
messages to mothers, and then adieus until 
the Easter vacation, that was speeding towards 
them. 

Blayde and Tresser got back to school only 
just at bedtime, and learnt the news that Lang- 
leigh had won by three goals to love. Jessop, 
their centre-forward, had simply gone rough- 
shod over Frost at centre-half, and made a 
hobby of shooting at the ‘ Exchange’ goal. 

Badger had not yet got over it. Said he to 
Barry and Tom: 

_*Don’t you two fellows arrange another 
inquest for the day we play Langleigh the return 
in three weeks’ time.’ 3 

They promised to bear the matter in mind. 
Nobody regretted missing the match more than 
they did themselves, but they were quite sure 
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the evening they had spent had been ample and 
very unexpected compensation. 

If the football news were bad, the same could 
not be said of hockey, so far as Barry was con- 
cerned, for he found he was selected to play 
for the school against Wychmere in the middle 
of the following week. 

Barry and Tom noticed that Felix Drake was 
quite a new boy. It was merely his misfortune 
to have been connected with Rasbrick, and it 
would have been a pity for him to be penalized 
because of actions instigated by his affection for 
his innocent and suffering aunt. 

The following Saturday the ‘ Exchange’ 
fixture list was blank, and they arranged a 
comical ‘ soccer? match among themselves, one 
side wearing black top hats and the other side 
white ones. White toppers were at a premium, 
and several boys had to wear whitewashed ones. 

The revised rules for this special occasion 
stipulated that nobody could play the ball unless 
his hat was on his head. It caused not a few 
amusing situations. For example, one goal- 
keeper in fielding quite a slowly rolling ball shed 
his headgear, and while he was picking it up 
the ball rolled into the net. 

In a scrimmage round goal Barry Blayde’s 
hat was jerked off, and a stray kick removed its 
crown. A little later, when he headed the ball 
it stuck in his crownless hat. For just an instant 
Barry stood grinning at the comical position. 
Then it dawned on him that he had not fouled 
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the ball, and set off at full speed for the goal with 
the ball on his head. 

He slipped a half-back and managed to dodge 
a back, but the goalkeeper made short work of 
him, swiping hat and ball off his head, and 
nearly removing his eyebrows at the same time. 

The lower forms had been most amused 
spectators of this carnival game, but about 
fifteen minutes before time Hillier minor came 
in a state of boiling excitement, and, figuratively 
speaking, the juniors folded up their tents and 
vanished. 

Lloyd’s wondered at this sudden diversion, 
but they were enlightened when the game ended 
and they were returning to the ‘ Exchange.’ 
There was a most unearthly racket at the gym., 
and they hastened to learn what was in progress. 

To their astonishment they found Norcott 
and Hillier at the door, demanding twopence 
per head admission to see the ‘ Wild Man of 
Borneo,’ whom Hillier said they had procured 
at great expense. 

The footballers in any case had got no money 
on them, and they promptly took the position — 
by storm, greatly doubting whether they would 
find anything worth seeing. 

They speedily declared it was the best free 
show they had enjoyed for a very long time. 

Poor old Toby Elliott was enduring a terrible 
roasting. He was securely tied in a chair. 
He now had practical experience of what it 
meant to have one’s features muckered up with 
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moist paints, an amazing colour-scheme, and 
laid on with a most liberal brush. 

The second number of Lloyd’s News was in 
active preparation, and Toby was anxious that 
the publication should show no lack of interest- 
ing matter. Finding the gym. deserted, he 
had entered and sat down to compose some 
verses on his painting rag earlier in the week. 
After much brain-searching he evolved : 


Six little funny boys, 
Glad to be alive ; 

One was badly tomahawked, 
And then there were five. 


Five little silly boys 
Set the dorm. a-roar ; 
Disgusted coon had a fit, 
And then there were four. 


Four little ninny boys, 
Golly out to tea, 

Choked himself with a bun, 
And then there were three. 


Three little foolish boys, 
Clowny ate some glue, 

Sealed up his gaping mouth, 
And there were but two. 


Two little all-striped boys, 
Their happiness all gone, 
Had apoplectic strokes, 
And then there were none. 
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Perhaps it was the mental strain attached to 
the effort that caused Tubby to fall asleep. 
Norcott and Hillier, who happened to stroll in, 
did not care a button how the slumber originated. 
All that concerned them was that the enemy 
was delivered into their hands, and they would 
give him a severe dose of his own physic. 

Before he was sufficiently wide awake to 
prevent it, he was securely tied up, and the 
process of adornment the artists conducted 
at their leisure ; and every time the victim opened 
his mouth to protest, he got a dab of paint on 
his tongue. 

It then occurred to Hillier that it was almost 
the end of term, and funds uncommonly low, and 
here was an opportunity not only to raise a 
laugh, but raise the wind at the-same time— 
and thirty-four juniors at twopence a head was 
a real good stroke of business. 

Confirmed practical joker that he was, Tubby 
was always ready to acknowledge anybody else’s 
genius in that same direction. It would have 
been useless to deny that Hillier and Norcott 
had paid him back handsomely tit for tat; and 
the fact that they had amassed five shillings and 
eightpence in the doing of it quite aroused his 
admiration. 

The boys were in the common-room that 
night when the last postal delivery arrived. 
There was a letter for Dick Rickaby. He sat 
down on a window-ledge and opened it. 

Barry Blayde happened to notice him as he 
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read the first page. He was sure Rickaby was 
quite startled, and he turned over with evident 
anxiety. 

He looked up, his gaze wandering round the 
room until it rested on Blayde. He flushed 
on meeting Barry’s eyes, and resumed the 
reading of his letter. 

Barry told Tresser about it afterwards. 

“He gave me such a queer look,’ he said, 
“as though he were reading something that 
concerned me.’ 


XXI 


CARRY ON 


Dick RICKABY’s evening letter surprised him. 
Blayde was sure of it, but he could not decide 
to what emotion it gave rise in his rather erratic 
bosom. 

Next morning’s post brought Blayde a missive 
that not only astonished him, but filled him with 
almost unutterable gladness, about which there 
was not the slightest room for doubt. 

Tresser was upstairs at the time. When he 
came down to the study Barry promptly laid 
hands on him and commenced to waltz around 
with him, regardless of upsetting the little fur- 
niture they possessed. Breaking off the giddy 
whirl, Blayde began : 

‘Tress, the most unbelievable thing has 
happened. Your luck at the beginning of last 
week is catching. Glory, hallelujah! the news 
ought not to have been written in common ink, 
but printed in letters of gold. Did you ever—— 

“Is it a guessing competition ?’ interrupted 
Tom. ‘You go on talking like a cheap-jack, 
but tell me nothing.’ 
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‘I’m trying my hardest to tell you,’ protested 
Barry. ‘ The jolly old gold-mine that caused 
so much trouble has repented of its ways and 
has commenced to cough up nuggets—ever so 
many and ever so big. Only last week the 
guv’nor told me he couldn’t sell his shares for 
much more than threepence a dozen. Now did 
you ever ?’ 

Tresser read Lady Blayde’s letter. It sounded 
like a fairy-tale. The mine had been given up 
as hopeless, but one man stuck at it with 
undiminished faith and untiring perseverance. 
At last his pertinacity had met with its reward, 
and those people who had parted with their 
shares would bitterly regret it. 

‘ What priceless luck ! ’ ejaculated Tom. 

‘ Ab-so-lute-ly,’ agreed Barry. ‘ It is a shame 
to grouse about anything, but why need any 
trouble ever have happened to either of us? 
After all the heartbreaking time we both have 
had, Fortune seems to have been struck with 
remorse, and says, ‘“‘ As you were before you 
were, and carry on.’ 

The two boys stared at each other a little 
abstractedly. Tresser broke the silence. 

‘ Suppose we really could carry on as before,’ 
he said, slowly and quietly. ‘ You will go back 
to the Court some time, in any case, but the 
Paddocks ——’ 

Poor Tresser broke off. The loss of the 
home where he was born was too sore to talk 
about even to his chum. 

YP 
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Barry could understand it. He knew what 
it had meant to lose the Court for only a few 
months. He felt very solemn, and pressed 
Tom affectionately on the shoulder. 

Their soberness was of very brief duration. 
Even though the Blaydes were still shut out 
from their ancestral home, and the Tressers had 
lost the one that was entwined around their 
hearts, when they considered the change in 
their outlook that had occurred within the last 
week, they could only greatly wonder and be 
thankful accordingly. 

Before the day was over, Barry Blayde was 
set speculating afresh by something that came 
to his ears. Felix Drake was his informant. 

‘I’ve been talking to Rickaby,’ he said. ‘ He 
tells me his people are leaving Midshire and 
are going North. He heard the news last night. 
He expects he will be exchanging St. Dominic’s 
for a school in Lancashire.’ 

Of course that indicated almost undreamt-of 
possibilities to Barry. If Rickabys were leaving 
the Court, thanks to that thrice-blessed gold- 
mine turning up trumps—— 

Barry at once sought out Tom Tresser, and 
they had a heart-to-heart pow-wow on the 
subject. 

‘Listen to me, my young friend,’ said Barry, 
when they had discussed the chances of the 
Blaydes’ early return to the Court. ‘In olden 
times there was a chap named Thomas Didymus. 
He was always doubting. Please don’t follow 
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his example. You had better begin to believe 
in Tressers going back to the Paddocks. It’s 
jolly well worth thinking about.’ 

Tom only shook his head. Nothing would 
please him better than to believe it, but it was 
simply too good ever to come true. His old 
home had not been let for a term, but had been 
sold, with everything that was in it. 

Barry guessed he now knew the meaning of 
the look Rickaby had given him when he was 
reading his letter. 

It happened that the school hockey match 
away with Wychmere fell on St. Patrick’s Day, 
and Mr. Patrick Quinn flew the Irish flag from 
his bedroom window, where its stay would have 
been very brief if the Sixths had not had separate 
bedrooms, and he had been scrupulously careful 
to lock the door. 

Before the team left for Wychmere, Quinn 
fetched in his flag, otherwise he knew it would be 
captured in some way or other during his absence. 

Fosgrove was the last of the team to get down 
to the station. He got into a compartment 
almost as the train was on the move, and tossed 
a letter to Quinn as he sat down. 

‘ Picked it up as I came out,’ he said. ‘ You’re 
always pleading poverty, and yet pay income tax.’ 

‘ What’s that 2’ asked Quinn, looking at the 
printed words on the envelope. He failed to 
notice they were only neatly pasted on. 

Wonderingly he slit open the envelope and 
‘extracted a sheet of paper. As he perused a 
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sprawling hand, the light of battle flared up in | 


his eyes. He passed the missive to Fosgrove, 
who read it aloud : 


£ Paddy Quinn was a gintleman born, 
Who lived at the time when no clothes were worn. 
As the fashions walked in, Paddy walked out. 
Said he, “ I’m the latest without a doubt.” 


‘ His hat was a rhubarb leaf, big and green ; 
His coat a praty sack, funniest seen ; 
His paper-bag breeches, half up his thighs ; 
His shoes bacon boxes, enormous size. 


* Paddy decided to make war on snakes, 
That lived in the woods, the forest, and lakes. 
Quoth he, this very terrible fellow, 
“ Pll bite °em to bits and make ’em bellow.” 


*** To clear ’em all out I’m sure I oughter 
On Dublin stout make an awful slaughter.” 
He packed snakes in heaps as big as hayricks, 
And now he’s second at St. Dominic’s. 


Quinn was in a brown study while a laugh went 
round the compartment. He woke up and 
delivered himself of an emphatic opinion and a 
dire threat. 

‘Tubby is a blot, a disease, a peril to the 
community. When we get back and I’ve done 
with him, you’ll be able to pass him under a door.’ 

The Dominicans found the Wychmere team 
a rather strenuous lot, who were leading at 
half-time by two goals to nil, which was the 
score up to twenty minutes of time, 
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Blayde had made many attempts to get going, 
but the opposing half-back stuck to him like 
a leech and bottled up all his efforts. At length, 
however, Barry gave him the go-by, got well 
down, centred accurately to Fosgrove, who made 
no error, and reduced the home lead by one. 

Quinn, on the left, so far had met with 
very little luck. He was a very temperamental 
fellow, and Fosgrove really believed that Tubby’s 
nonsensical verses had quite upset him. The 
skipper decided to risk making matters worse. 
Said he : 

‘Paddy, you terrible fellow, can’t you get 
your bacon-boxes going just for a wind-up ?’ 

-Quinn only snorted, but it was a fact that 
almost immediately he set out on a break-neck 
run, and scored a beautiful goal. 

Fosgrove chortled. 

‘Go on, old chap,’ he urged, as they lined 
up. ‘ Bite ’em and make ’em bellow.’ 

Glory be! Quinn again went off like one 
possessed. Nobody could hold him, and he 
steered the ball into the net again. 

Two minutes later the whistle blew, and the 
Dominicans found themselves with a victory, 
instead of what had looked like an assured defeat. 
Fosgrove was certain that his lucky inspiration 
to ginger up Paddy Quinn had just about done 
the trick. 

When the team returned home, Quinn went 
on the war-path, but, hunt as he would, he 
could not find Tubby, until he saw him in 
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chapel, where the fat reprobate knew he had got 
perfect sanctuary. He had secured a seat next 
to an aisle, and the moment the service ended 
he made a hurried exit, and got back to the 
‘Exchange’ without misadventure. 

Just before they went to bed, Blayde and 
Tresser sat in their study discussing things in 
general. They quietly agreed that St. Dominic’s 
was a top-hole shop, that had far exceeded their 
fondest anticipations. They assured each other 
that it had been the most wonderful first term 
any two Dominicans had ever experienced since 
the school was founded. 

Nevertheless, they were both anxious for it now 
to come to an end, so that at home they could 
learn what changes the immediate future might 
have in store for them. 

When at length the bell rang, they retired to 
the upper regions, Barry declaring that when he 
had dressed two cracks with arnica he should 
sleep like a top. 

He found later that undisturbed slumber was 
not for him, for exactly at midnight No. 1 dorm. 
was very much alive. 

Hillier and Norcott had been expecting the 
* Wild Man of Borneo ’ would resort to a reprisal 
of some kind. This was the particular night 
he had selected to put it into operation. 

Tubby stole into the dormitory intent upon 
some vengeful plan, only to find Hillier and 
Norcott fully awake to his purpose and cutting 
off his retreat. 
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The couple roused their mates, who dealt with 
the disturber of their rest without delay and 
without asking any question. They carried him 
to a bathroom and treated him to a cold bath 
in his pyjamas; and the way they washed 
his face with a piece of soap with corners on it 
was something for the victim to remember. He 
was then kicked out of the room, sadder if not 
wiser, and concluded he would have to get into 
bed and sleep in his ordinary shirt. 

It turned out even that little comfort was 
denied him, for during his absence his bedclothes 
had mysteriously disappeared. Nothing was 
left to him but the bolster—and it was rather a 
frosty night, when one could have done with an 
extra blanket. 

Poor old Tubby was utterly discomfited. His 
peregrinations about the dormitory awoke Jerry 
Barwell, who in his best second prefect manner 
bade Elliott get to bed unless he wished to be 
reported in the morning. 

There was nothing left for the disgusted 
fat boy to do other than dress in his ordinary 
clothes and lie down on the mattress. 

The mystery was partially lifted next morning. 
In chapel Quinn treated Tubby to rather a thin 
smile that set him thinking. When they were 
dismissing to breakfast, the Sixth ranged himself 
alongside him and remarked : 

‘There’s a parcel for you over at Ellacott’s. 
I could see the corner of a blanket sticking out of 
it. Seems to me your bed stuff has been in 
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pawn, and let me tell you I’m your jolly old 
“uncle ” who put it across you.’ 

Quinn refused to say how he had contrived to 
get into the ‘ Exchange’ by night. Blayde and 
Tresser found their study window open next 
morning. They supposed they had carelessly 
forgotten to fasten it before going to bed. Quinn 
could have explained the matter, but he did not. 

Tubby was finding the way of transgressors 
was hard. His proverbial luck appeared to be 
deserting him. 

He appealed to Badger to assist him. He said 
he did not think Lloyd’s ought to leave him in 
the lurch. ‘ Surely,’ he argued, ‘ you are not 
going to allow the Sixth to break into our wig- 
wam and loot even the bedclothes from under 
you !? 

‘No one looted mine,’ said Badger rather 
coldly. ‘ But then, you see, I don’t break into 
alleged verse and rouse people’s ire by splashing 
them with a lot of nonsensical tripe. It isn’t a 
matter of Sixth versus Lloyd’s. It is just a 
tussle between a wild Irishman and an adipose 
footler, who really ought to sleep in a loose-box. 
Even your own dormers complain of the cubicle 
space you monopolize. Someone has already 
suggested stripping off the wallpaper to afford 
a little extra room.’ 

‘But, my dear chap——’ began Toby. 

* P’ve already told you,’ interrupted the prefect, 
‘You can cut us out of it. You are the only 
one of us with so little sense as to get up against 
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Quinn. If he really lost his temper he would 
put you in the sick-bay fora month. You think 
you know his boxing capabilities, but you don’t. 
No one in the school really knows except Fos- 
grove. I'll tell you something if you'll give me 
your word of honour not to breathe a word 
about it. I’m only telling you as a warning not 
to try Quinn too far.’ 

* Carry on, sergeant-major,’ said Toby. 

* Quinn is training for a fight,’ whispered 
Badger. ‘ The new landlord of the village inn 
is an old champion heavy-weight, and quite 
regularly he gets fellows down to teach Quinn 
all there is to know. They box in a barn in a 
field just off the Roman Road. Of course, 
Paddy is going in for a Public Schools Champion- 
ship, but first of all I have an idea he is entering 
under an assumed name for one or two boxing 
events in London. So you see, dear old Falstaff, 
- you really mustn’t get on Quinn’s nerves, or——’ 

‘Why, of course,’ agreed Toby instantly. 
‘T’ll go and congratulate him, and apologize, 
and——’ 

- £ You'll do nothing of the kind,’ denied Badger. 
‘ All you have to do is to drop your skylarking 
and let him get on with his preparation. Now 
you buzz off, for I have got to have a talk with 
Mr. Lloyd about something very important.’ 
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BADGER’S BEGUILEMENT 


Mr. Lioyp firmly believed Badger to be an 
excellent prefect, but was equally well aware 
that on his unofficial side ae was as full 
of original sin as any Dominican Lloyd’s classic 
roof had ever sheltered. Consequently the 
master would not settle off-hand the matter 
that Badger had just put before him with a 
casual air, as if it were only of the most trifling 
importance. 

‘Hum-m-m,’ murmured Mr. Lloyd. ‘ Being 
without a match for next Saturday, you desire to 
fix up with Richmond Wanderers—at Richmond. 
Your cousin is their captain. Why not invite 
them down here ?’ 

Badger explained that most of the Richmond 
men were civil servants, who could not get 
away in time for the journey. 

* Yes—yes,’ said Mr. Lloyd mechanically. 
‘Next Saturday is Boat Race day, isn’t it? 
Richmond is not very far from Barnes or 
Mortlake.’ 

* Rather a coincidence, sir,’ agreed Badger, as 
if it had only just occurred to him. ‘ Kick-off 
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is at three o’clock, and the Boat Race is at four. 
One couldn’t be in two places at once, unfor- 
tunately.’ 

* There was a holiday for last year’s Boat Race,’ 
the master reminded the prefect. ‘ Not a few 
of you got mixed up in a medical students’ rag in 
Piccadilly Circus, and hence Dr. Ellacott declared 
he would grant no permits this year.’ 

‘Oh, yes, of course!’ said Badger. ‘I assure 
you we shall play the Wanderers and will under- 
take not to go within sight of Piccadilly Circus.’ 

Mr. Lloyd considered for a few moments, 
during which Badger’s heart got up to unusual 
tricks and missed one beat at least. 

“I happen to know that Fosgrove and Quinn 
are going to Town too,’ went on the master. 
‘Of their own initiative they promised not to 
attend the Boat Race lest some boys would view 
it as undue preference. Well, if you will really 
play the Wanderers, and kick off at the time 
stated, I will make the concession, but only for 
the eleven and one reserve, and ’—Badger’s 
heart missed quite two beats—‘ well, I think 
that is all, Badger. I shall want you to return 
by the same train as Fosgrove. Ill speak to him 
about it. Finally, if there is any regrettable 
misbehaviour, I shall know how to deal with 
any future request for a favour.’ 

Badger thanked the master, and a minute 
later was in his study, wiping his brow, as if he 
had just passed through a very trying ordeal. 

Jerry Barwell came in to borrow a book. 
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‘ Get into a pew and listen to me,’ said Badger, 
‘and Ill make your head sing with surprise 
like a bursting kettle. Would you like to see 
Oxford and Cambridge on Saturday ? ” 

‘Don’t rub it in, old chap,’ pleaded Barwell. 
‘ I’ve wondered whether I dare try a death in the 
family, or at least a serious illness, but it would 
be altogether too thin.’ 

‘These things require just an extra bit of 
grey matter,’ said Badger pointedly. ‘I some- 
times wonder what Lloyd’s would do without 
me at hand to work the oracle occasionally.’ 

Jerry uncoiled himself and sat up. He 
reminded one of a terrier who had just heard the 
magic word ‘ Rats.’ He burst out: 

‘You don’t ask me to believe-——’ 

‘I am only telling you that Lloyd has given 
us permission to play at Richmond on Saturday. 
All I’ve promised to do is kick off at three o’clock, 
and not go near Piccadilly Circus in the evening.’ 

‘You can count me out of it,’ declared Jerry 
promptly. ‘I simply couldn’t play with the 
Boat Race only a mile or two away. You are 
an ass to think you have been specially clever.’ 

“I suppose so,” agreed Badger meekly. ‘ Play 
a match of forty minutes, slip into overcoats 
Without waiting to change, skip into a charabanc, 
and off to the Race. Back to Richmond to dress, 
and then barge off to Town for whatever joys 
the village can offer. Even without Piccadilly 
Circus there is quite a slice—but, of course, as 
you insist you are out of it, it is no use talking.’ 
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‘Badger, you are just a marvel,’ breathed 
Jerry. ‘ Tell me all about it.’ 

The prefect complied, much to the edification 
of his henchman, whom he bound to secrecy, 
as he did not intend to inform the team until 
almost the last moment. 

“I don’t want any racket by those who can’t 
go, he said. ‘I want to let sleeping dogs lie, 
and not get Mr. Lloyd thinking of any embar- 
rassing stipulations.’ 

Presently Badger saw Fosgrove, and confided 
to him the glad tidings. 

The head boy promptly accused him of 
intending to go to the Boat Race, and roundly 
averred he did not intend to be dragged into 
any responsibility. 

‘We shall be models of propriety, I assure 
you,’ said Badger, diplomatically avoiding a 
direct reply. ‘ When we have dressed at Rich- 
mond we shall go to Gattano’s for a bit of grub, 
and then hie ourselves to a show of some kind. 
We shall meet you at the station, to be escorted 
home by our two nice old chaperons, and——’ 

‘Indeed!’ interrupted Fosgrove. ‘ Chaper- 
ons are generally consulted first, not last. If I 
tell Lloyd he had better take on the duty him- 
self——’ 

‘For the love of Mike don’t, Julian,’ begged 
Badger. ‘ Remember you were young yourself 
once.’ 

‘ Will you give me your word not to go to the 
Boat Race ?’” asked Fosgrove. ‘If you had me 
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to deal with instead of an unsuspicious, simple- 
minded mortal like Lloyd, your precious little 
scheme would simply go phut ! ’ 

The head boy’s voice was so hard and his 
eyes so inscrutable, that Badger began to believe 
that for some reason or other he did not desire 
any of Lloyd’s to go to London. So the prefect 
did a bit of rapid thinking, and forthwith carried 
the war disconcertingly into the enemy’s camp. 

‘I wonder whether Lloyd is more simple- 
minded than Dr. Ellacott. Why didn’t he think 
of barring the Stadium, the National Sporting 
Club, and all other boxing symposiums ?’ 

Fosgrove was unable to repress a start, which 
told Badger his shot was nothing less than an 
inspiration. 

‘Who told you ?’ asked the head boy. 

‘I put two and two together and just tumbled 
to what it might be,” said Badger, with a grin of 
relief. ‘ Now we'll paddle our own canoes, eh ?” 

* Sure,’ said Fosgrove. ‘I put the wind up 
you easier than I thought was possible. I was 
only curious to know the full extent of your 
wangle. It is just as well that I should know 
no details.’ 

* Sa-ay!’ exclaimed Badger. ‘ Couldn’t we 
make our show your show? Gee! it wouldn’t 
half wind up a giddy time, and put the seal on 
a real red-letter day.’ 

‘Sorry, old man,’ replied Fosgrove. ‘ It isn’t 
feasible. If it were only yourself——’ 

“It can’t be helped.’ Badger’s tone was very 
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regretful. ‘I must stick to my gang. If any- 
thing were to happen, I couldn’t face Lloyd. 
Even as it is, I am afflicted with qualms. It 
would be hateful if anything went wrong— 
seriously wrong, I mean. I am in charge, and 
must stick to the bridge.’ 

‘You are absolutely right,’ said Fosgrove. 
* Never mind, this business of Quinn’s is just a 
trial affair—an experiment, in fact. Some other 
time I will try to gratify your wish.’ 

‘Vl not forget to remind you,’ replied Badger. 
“I hope old Quinn will come through all right. 
I am not greatly gone on him, you know, although 
doubtless he has improved. He is a sticker, of 
course, but a really good boxer might easily 
outpoint him.’ 

‘ Ye-es, there’s something in what you say,’ 
conceded Fosgrove. ‘ Paddy is a fighter, not a 
boxer. All the same——’ 

“I would like to see him pitted against Barry 
Blayde,’ interrupted Badger. ‘ Quinn is older, 
but they are as near the same weight as makes 
no matter. Blayde is wonderfully solid. I, 
for one, shouldn’t lay any odds on Quinn.’ 

‘ Someone whispered to me that Blayde pro- 
mised exceedingly well,’ said Julian. ‘I'll see 
him in actual practice the first opportunity. I 
was told that when he knocked Evan Evans out 
Blayde’s face was certainly untouched, and Taffy 
was by no means an easy handful.” 

‘ Tresser is remarkably good, too,’ said Badger, 
‘but he doesn’t half extend Blayde. Tom says 
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that to see Barry and their chauffeur at home is 
like witnessing next door to a prize fight. When 
the chauffeur was in the R.A.F. he won one of 
the Army championships, so you can guess 
Blayde has had some good tuition.’ 

‘Splendid,’ said Fosgrove. ‘Tl have him 
tried out not later than next week. Now you 
had better skip.’ 

Badger was intensely thankful when Saturday 
morning arrived, and Mr. Lloyd had not thought 
fit to impose any awkward condition. Quickly 
he informed his team, who shortly hoped that 
they had got away from Lloyd’s before the rest 
of the house got wind of it; but they found they 
had reckoned without Toby Elliott, who was 
down at the lodge taking a telegram from a 
messenger for whom probably he had been 
expectantly awaiting. 

‘You don’t mean to say you have fixed up a 
match and given no one else a chance of a little 
jaunt ? ° 

Toby’s tone was vibrant with reproof—almost 
scorn. 

‘Mr. Lloyd’s doing,’ Badger informed him. 
‘We will tell you all about it when we return. 
You will be very interested, and, I have no 
doubt, very surprised into the bargain.’ 

* Perhaps [ll surprise you,’ said Toby. ‘ You 
are not the only pebbles on the beach.’ He 
flaunted the telegram. ‘ This is what sportsmen 
call direct from the course, or straight from the 
horse’s mouth. Would you like to read it ?’ 
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* No, thanks,’ said Badger. ‘I’ve no time. I 
expect it is one of those dead certs. that never 
come off.’ 

‘Ha! ha!’ laughed Toby. ‘ You wait and 
see. Next time I offer you a good tip perhaps 
you will know better.’ 

“Come on, Badg,’ said Barwell. ‘ Don’t let 
that baby hippo cause you to miss the train.’ 

Toby blew Barwell a derisive kiss. 

* Most likely I shall be out myself till late,’ 
he said. ‘You clevershins can’t have all the 
jolly old stunts to yourselves. I’ll talk to you 
to-night.’ 
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LONDON LATITUDE 


Down at the station Badger and his little crowd 
found Fosgrove and Quinn going up to Town 
by the same train. The two seniors viewed them 
a trifle quizzically, although, as a matter of fact, 
they were thinking that, if anything could be laid 
to the charge of these representatives of Lloyd’s, 
it certainly was not lack of pep. 

‘ Off to the Boat Race, I suppose,’ said Fos- 
grove to Barry Blayde. 

‘No such luck. [ve always wanted to see 
it, and somehow never have. Now I under- 
stand we shall be near enough to hear the crowd 
yelling.’ 

Fosgrove was tickled to think what a surprise 
Badger would spring upon his friends at the 
psychological moment. 

‘Don’t repeat it,’ said the head boy, ‘ but 
Quinn and I are going up to see some boxing.’ 

‘Real good stuff, I suppose,’ ventured the 
younger boy, his face alight in token of keenest 
interest. ‘ Father has promised to take me to the 
National Sporting Club some time. That is 
another thing I have to look forward to.’ 
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* You like boxing ?’ asked Fosgrove. 

*Ra-ther. Footer and hockey are very much 
all right, but give me the gloves! Pity boxing 
has got rather a bad name. Betting, I suppose, 
poisoned it, just as it is ruining football. Sport 
for sport’s sake ought to satisfy any reasonable 
being.’ 

Fosgrove was just heartily agreeing with the 
sentiment when they were joined by Badger, 
who had been getting the tickets. 

“I noticed Toby Elliott was lying in wait for 
you,’ said Fosgrove. ‘He is very sharp in the 
uptake is that sweet youth—fat everything 
except fat-headed.’ 

Badger told the skipper about Toby’s telegram 
and the mystery with which he sought to envelop 
it. 

The train came in—a fast one. It was a 
quick journey, notwithstanding the distance. 
_ Badger and his friends got out at Surbiton, which 
was only a tram-ride from Richmond; but 
Fosgrove and Quinn went on to Waterloo, where 
it was arranged all would meet at ten o’clock. 

At Richmond Badger’s cousin fell in with the 
idea of a shortened match, and at the end of 
forty minutes the score was one all. The Ar 
party, except Badger and Barwell, thought the 
referee had made a mistake when the whistle 
blew for time. For a moment they seemed 
dazed, when Badger bade them get into their 
coats and hike for the charabanc that was in 
waiting outside the ground. 
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It did not take long to reach a favourable spot 
in the meadows just above Barnes Bridge. It 
was a glorious afternoon. There was a record 
crowd, whose booming and cheers could be heard 
down the river before the two racing craft came 
up the straight reach from Chiswick Eyot. In 
the neighbourhood of Barnes Bridge the right 
bank held a vast multitude; the yelling was 
vociferous and prolonged; and always could be 
distinguished Lloyd’s war-cry, vented for both 
crews in about equal proportions. 

On the opposite bank, almost directly in 
front of the Lloyd’s party, several barges were 
moored, which were packed with spectators, 
many of whom stood on hastily erected platforms 
to increase the space. 

Just as the two University boats shot past, 
one of the platforms collapsed, and half a dozen 
people were thrown into the water. There was 
frantic excitement as the several rescues were 
effected, and the hauling in of the last one called 
forth a loud outburst of popular approval. 

On the meadow side of the river the sparser 
spectators thought Lloyd’s contingent had surely 
gone mad, as they watched the salving of a most 
abnormally fat boy. 

“Caesar’s cat! if it isn’t old Tubby,’ exclaimed 
Hillier. ‘Did you ever ?’ 

There was not the slightest doubt about it. 
The bedraggled, obese unfortunate one was 
none other than Toby Elliott. 

Lloyd’s raised a first-class yell to attract his 
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attention, but it only set the crowd on afresh to 
applaud its loudest, and Toby was lost to view 
behind banks of people. 

Badger and Company were laughing half- 
hysterically, the while they mopped their eyes 
and wondered. 

They quite agreed that Toby had carried 
out his threat to surprise them, but they had a 
good idea that the particular manner in which 
he had effected it was not strictly according to 
programme. 

‘Tm glad we didn’t attract his attention,’ 
said Badger. ‘ What could we do with the 
disreputable image he has made of himself? 
I don’t want to be responsible for him. Not 
likely.’ 

Lloyd’s went bubbling to their charabanc, 
and shortly they were back at Richmond ; and 
as they changed, most of them were hazarding 
all kinds of guesses about Toby. 

‘I don’t wish to know anything about him 
until we get back to school,’ said Badger. ‘I 
hope he will not even return by the same train. 
Thank goodness London is so big ; it is a million 
to one he couldn’t find us, even if he had any 
idea we were here—which he hasn’t.’ 

Thereupon Badger conveyed his party to the 
District Railway en route for Charing Cross and 
Gattano’s, where they sat down prepared to do 
full justice to what no doubt would be an excel- 
lent dinner—just as Fosgrove and Quinn put 
in an appearance. 
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Quinn wore an exasperated look on his rugged 
features and a bandage on his right thumb, 
which had been badly pinched by a slamming 
taxi door. 

Fosgrove desired a word with Blayde apart. 

‘I’m glad you have not started grub,’ he 
began. ‘I told you Quinn and I were going to 
see some boxing, but I did not tell you Paddy was 
matched against some rising hope at the National 
Sporting Club. Well, he was, and an accident 
to a thumb has put him out of it.’ 

*‘ Beastly hard lines > commenced Blayde, 
but Fosgrove waved him down with his hand. 

‘ Quinn was entered under an assumed name. 
No one in London knows him from Adam. 
What do you say to taking his place? You 
would put up a good fight against any one about 
your own weight, and——’ 

‘Oooooh!’? murmured Barry. ‘ Take Quinn’s 
place? National Sporting Club? Really, I 
couldn’t. J——’ 

* You said you were keen,’ Fosgrove reminded 
him. ‘I would take it as an immense favour if 
you would only do your best. Tve got quite a 
number of friends I should hate to disappoint.’ 

Blayde ran his fingers through his hair. He 
was really keener than Fosgrove could imagine. 
The suddenness of the proposal, and particularly 
the classic venue, had startled him. Fosgrove 
had been very nice to him from the moment he 
entered St. Dominic’s, and he would love to 
oblige him. 
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‘All right,’ he said. ‘I will do my best. 
Please do not expect too much, and I shall want 
Tresser to be there. He will be my mascot.’ 

‘Thanks immensely, Mr. Quinton—John 
Quinton. Whatever you do, don’t forget your 
new name. You'll now leave this giddy gang. 
Quinn and I will see to your grub somewhere 
else—and you can bet it will not be a six or 
seven-course dinner. You can make up for it 
with a sixteen-course supper if you like.’ 

Blayde smiled whimsically. 

_* Perhaps I'll be too sick and sorry by that 
time.’ 

At that precise moment a waiter was endeavour- 
ing to prevent the further progress of a very 
quaint arrival, but the new-comer eluded him 
and ambled up to Lloyd’s table. 

Toby Elliott presented himself. Toby! 
Decked out in a borrowed check suit several 
sizes too large for him! His trousers in parti- 
cular were a scream. Even with treble turn-ups 
they still rested on the tops of his boots. He had 
got a new shirt and collar, but nevertheless looked 
the weirdest second-hand spectacle the Domini- 
cans had seen for quite a long time. 

‘Cheerio!’ said Toby, with an immense 
show of affability, but Badger had hissed out 
that no one was to give him the faintest sign of 
recognition. 

Several waiters were at hand interestedly 
awaiting developments. 

* He doesn’t belong to our party,’ said Badger 
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on an inexorable note, whereupon the waiters 
hustled the intruder outside, notwithstanding 
his appeal to Fosgrove to vouch for him. 

‘ Badger,’ said Julian, ‘I am afraid you will 
have to do something with him.’ 

‘ T’ll see I don’t,’ averred Badger quite warmly. 
‘ Mr. Lloyd limited me to a dozen. How did he 
Know we were here ? He must have been poking 
in my room and seen the letter I wrote reserving 
a table. He threatened darkly at midday to 
put something across us—and it hasn’t come off.’ 

While Fosgrove had been talking to Blayde, 
Quinn had told Badger of their quandary, so 
that he was quite prepared for Fosgrove taking 
off Blayde and Tresser. He only wished he 
were going too. 

Outside the restaurant the quartette found 
Toby in a quite volcanic state. He told Fosgrove 
that last year’s shindy in Piccadilly Circus would 
be nothing to what would happen in the Strand 
when Badger and his party came out. 

“Til see what I can do,’ said Fosgrove, re- 
entering the restaurant to give Badger the tip, 
and advise him to leave by another exit into an 
entirely different thoroughfare, of which Toby 
most probably had no knowledge. 

Fosgrove returned to Toby and told him 
Badger was immovable, and really it was not 
very sensible to force his company on people 
who did not want him. 


‘Did you have permission to come to London?’ 
asked Fosgrove. 
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‘Toby handed him a telegram. It was 
still very damp, but decipherable : ‘ Desire see 
you in town. Sailing America Monday.— 
MARSHALL ELLIOTT.’ 

Fosgrove’s eyebrows went up. He had been 
rather perturbed about leaving Toby to his 
own devices, but as he was in Town to meet his 
father, the head boy could not be held responsible 
for him. 

‘Well, we will get off, Toby,’ he said. ‘I 
hope you will not have too bad a time. You 
are a bit of a golliwog in that suit, don’t you 


‘The best I could borrow,’ replied Toby 
sourly. ‘ My own got wet, and was ruined by 
motor-oil and stuff.’ 

The boxing quartette went off, leaving Toby 
to wait in the Strand for two hours before he 
ascertained the Badger birds had flown—and 
he knew not whither. 

It was about that time that Barry Blayde, 
stripped for the fray, was being ushered into 
the ring at the National Sporting Club, with 
hundreds of eyes keenly appraising himself 
and his opponent, who was about his own figure, 
but probably a trifle older. 

Barry felt as if he had been in a trance. It 
was only slowly he could get his mind to work 
to consider tactics. He desired to forget the 
crowd. He was glad to see that Billy Buller of 
Bermondsey did not look a ruffian capable of 
eating him. 
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The moment the signal was given Buller went 
for his man like a vivid streak of light in the 
hope of forcing Blayde to the ropes, where he 
would daze him with half-arm punches that 
would render the rest of the task easy. 

Blayde’s footwork was excellent. He was not 
there to be rushed, and as Buller went past, 
Barry drove his left to his ribs, and reached them 
with jolting effectiveness. 

Surprised and annoyed, Buller wheeled round 
and came in again, only to receive a right-hander 
on the jaw that sent his head back in a very 
unpleasant fashion. 

Again the Bermondsey lad tried a rush, and 
again Blayde side-stepped and sent quite a 
pile-driver to the body. 

Buller was shaken, and in the course of the 
next minute realized that stark defeat awaited 
him unless he was extremely careful. He could 
not get in a telling blow, while the hitherto 
unknown Quinton was banging him all over the 
face and body. — 

Desperately anxious to make headway, Buller 
came boring in, but Blayde hit him back to 
the ropes. 

‘ Bravo, Barry !’ 

It was a cultured voice, that carried well into 
the ring. The speaker had just taken his seat ; 
he stared at Blayde amazedly ; and then jerked 
out the encouragement almost involuntarily. 

Barry recognized the voice, and his eyes 
sought its source, which afforded Buller a chance 
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to swing for his opponent’s jaw, where it thudded, 
and hurled Barry back; but he landed on his 
toes, and met the follow-up with an impenetrable 
guard. 

Blayde was thrilled and nerved by his father’s 
voice, and especially the note of commendation 
in it; he felt drenched with a veritable elixir, 
as Buller would shortly learn. 

The end of the round was signalled, and Barry’s 
second got busy with the sponge and fanned him 
with a towel, while Fosgrove, Quinn, and Tresser 
demonstrated their delight in whispers between 
the flicks. 

Barry discovered where his father was sitting, 
waved to him, and then determined to focus 
on the youth from Bermondsey, who had so 
quickly taken advantage of a fraction of 
inattention. 

The gong went, and Buller exhibited fresh 
tactics, which he had evolved in the interval. 
He hit and hit, but Quinton was everywhere 
and nowhere, and contrived to get in sledge- 
hammer blows with aggravating persistency. 

The end came in the sixth round. Buller 
had been fought to an absolute standstill; he 
was literally swaying on his feet, when Barry 
gave him little more than a tap, that sent him 
down for the last time—down and out. 


XXIV 


AND SO IT WAS 


THE victorious Dominican, with only trifling 
traces of the fight showing, was not half dressed 
when his father sought him out, full of con- 
gratulations, and full of curiosity to learn how 
us son came to be acting in such an unexpected 
réle. 

Sir Humphrey was not a little diverted, and, 
after treating the quartette to a hasty supper, 
accompanied them to Waterloo to see them off. 
There he met Badger and his A 1 bunch. He 
complimented the prefect on his ingenuity in 
engineering his varied programme, but did not 
forget to remind him that his deep-laid scheme 
was only possible because of Mr. Lloyd’s 
confidence in him. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Badger. ‘ That is the only 
fly in my amber. But what are poor chaps to 
do? Besides, sir, you have to thank me for 
seeing Barry.’ 

They were all laughing when Toby Elliott 
appeared. His star had not been in the ascendant 
like the others’ ; unkind fate had simply snuffed 
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it out. He had just come from Mortlake, where 
he had retrieved his own dry clothes, and had 
left his grotesque get-up behind him. 

Sir Humphrey told Toby he considered he 
had been treated very scurvily. 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Toby. ‘ Barry was of 
the same opinion. I could see it in his eye, but 
when you’ve got a prefect directly descended 
from Nero, Caliban, and Judge Jeffreys, what 
can one expect ? ” 

‘I hope you had a good time with your father,’ 
said Sir Humphrey. ‘ Doubtless he atoned for 
some of the other shortcomings of your visit 
to Town.’ 

* He didn’t,’ was the reply, on a forlorn note. 
‘I never informed any one the telegram was 
from my father. I can’t help having a cousin 
with my father’s name.’ 

‘ Of all deceitful hunks——’ began Fosgrove. 

‘Go it, old pot,’ broke in Toby, ‘ but even 
kettles have feelings. By the by, Quinn seems 
to have been in the thumb-screws, and Barry 
has had the nap rubbed off his nose. Looks 
as if they had been scrapping. I’m sorry 
Badger doesn’t seem to carry any marks.’ 

Badger grinned at him. 

‘ Really, it was rough on you,’ he said, ‘ but 
we couldn’t have such a scarecrow attaching 
itself to our party.’ 

‘ You’ll make up for it by being very nice to 
me for the rest of the term,’ said Toby con- 
fidentially. ‘I shall want a lot of coddling. If I 
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am harassed or worried, in an unguarded moment 
I might mention Lloyd’s war-cry I heard at the 
Boat Race. I was trying to track it to its lair 
when the platform collapsed. A stray remark 
would set Mr. Lloyd ferreting, and—well, there 
you are.’ 

Toby caught Sir Humphrey’s eye. 

‘It is nice to have a prefect feeding out of 
your hand,’ he observed with a smirk. ‘ They 
are a poisonous race of swelled-heads on the 
whole, but I shall break in friend Badger in 
time. Vulgarly speaking, I’ve got him by the 
short hair, and he knows it.’ 

Badger looked as if his feelings were too deep 
for utterance, or such as he would not care to 
express in the presence of the baronet, who 
turned to Barry and Tresser and conversed 
with them until their train went out. 


The month was sprinting to its close. The 
end term examinations were in progress, and 
so far Blayde and Tresser were quite certain 
they were doing very creditably. 

The return ‘ soccer’ match at Langleigh on 
Wednesday witnessed a complete reversal of 
form, for Badger led his team to victory by 
four goals to one ; and Blayde and Tresser from 
beginning to end of the game were very much 
to the fore, just to prove that the ‘ Exchange’ 
could not get on very well without them. 

As the match with Langleigh was the last on 
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the card on this side of the holidays, at the 
‘Exchange’ the term was considered really at 
an end, although the authorities, regardless of 
popular feeling, would insist upon bungling on 
a little longer. 

But everything comes to him who waits, and 
came a morning when St. Dominic’s was 
positively closing down for the Easter vacation. 

At breakfast-time a telegram arrived for 
Tresser, instructing him not to return home to 
London, but to go to Parkdale with Blayde. 

Tom passed the message to Barry. 

David and Jonathan, as a few of the Domini- 
cans had taken to call them, looked at each other 
with puzzled inquiry in their eyes. 

Both could only shake their heads weakly. 
They were both destitute of ideas on the subject. 

Providing it did not mean something untoward, 
such as the sudden illness of Tom’s father or 
‘mother, a visit to Parkdale was a proposition 
not without its good points, and it met with 
Barry’s unqualified approval. 

It was useless trying to think what was at 
the back of the message. Tresser would have 
to smother his curiosity and impatience until 
arrival at Parkdale supplied the information. 

The early trains out bore loads of bubbling 
Dominicans, bound for every point of the com- 
pass in search of holiday joys and the home 
tonics that would fit them for the next breezy 
term at their old Alma Mater, than there was 
none ever better. 
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Arrived at Parkdale, Barry and Tom found 
their respective fathers and mothers awaiting 
them on the platform. 

What a merry family party it was, and what a 
world of heart-felt joy beneath the greetings ! 

Tom Tresser’s eyes were firing dumb questions 
at his father like a gatling-gun. 

Tresser senior chuckled. 

‘Rather a surprise, Tom,’ he said. ‘ We 
heard the Rickabys are leaving Parkdale and 
Blaydes are shortly returning to the Court. 
Consequently your mother and I came down to 
see how soon they can clear out of the Paddocks. 
Our old home is for sale again and I mean to 
buy it.’ 

* Oh-b-h !? ; 

Tom’s exclamation was the sum total of his 
verbal resources at the moment. He was quite 
satisfied to allow the news to sink in and steep 
his boyish soul in a great contentment, too 
wonderful for words. 

He recollected that Barry had advised him 
not to be a doubting Thomas, and his chum’s 
advice had been of the soundest. 

Glory in excelsis ! if this latest news did not 
beat the band. 

He skipped off and seized Barry by the arm, 
almost chanting the glad tidings, while Mack 
barked joyously in front of them. 


